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ALSO 
Men  of  erie 

I 


In  the  spring  of  1970,  when  a  tuition 
strike  hit  the  Boston  College  cam- 
pus, Dana  Narramore,  author  of  our 
cover  story  on  student  activists  of  that 
era,  was  an  eighth -grader  at  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  Elementary  School  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

"I  wasn't  aware  at  all  about  student 
political  activism,"  she  says.  "My  idea 
about  what  was  going  on  with  young  peo- 
ple of  that  time  had  to  with  what  I  had 
heard  about  'flower  children,'  and  the 
parents  who  didn't  understand  them.  I 
remember  in  elementary  school  doing  a 
report  on  Laos  and  not  understanding 
what  was  going  on  in  Southeast  Asia. 
And  I  felt  I  didn't  have  to  know.  It  didn't 
seem  to  be  anything  that  was  affecting  me 
personally." 

In  preparation  for  the  story,  Narramore 
read  history,  and  pored  over  old  issues  of 
The  Heights,  the  Boston  Globe  and  Sub 
Turri.  "I  didn't  feel  I  could  do  the  story," 
she  said,  "until  I  knew  what  happened 
then,  and  why."  She  conducted  extensive 
interviews  with  13  graduates  of  the  late 
'60s  and  early  '70s,  five  of  whom  were 
subsequently  selected  for  profiling. 

BCM  recently  received  a  kind  letter 
from  Joseph  P.  Keating  '36.  Mr.  Keating 
writes  congratulating  us  on  the  most  re- 
cent issue  of  the  magazine.  'The  article  on 
the  Stylus,"  he  said,  "was  particularly  in- 
teresting (especially  to  those  of  us  who  go 
a  long  way  back)!"  He  notes  in  a 
postscript:  "Now,  if  there  is  just  some 
way  to  get  the  alumni  notes  published 
quicker;  oftentimes,  they  are  old  by  the 
time  printed.  (Small  point.)" 


Not  a  small  point  to  us,  Mr.  Keating, 
but  a  seemingly  unavoidable  problem. 
Because  CLASSES  takes  up  one-quarter  of 
the  magazine,  and  the  number  of  pages 
CLASSES  occupies  varies  from  one  issue 
to  the  next,  we  find  out  how  much  space 
we  have  for  editorial  material  only  after 
we  find  out  how  many  pages  we  need  for 
CLASSES.  And  so,  while  CLASSES  brings 
up  the  rear  of  the  magazine,  it  is  the  first 
section  to  be  typeset.  Hence  the  early 
deadline  for  these  submissions,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  staleness  of  some  of  the 
items  by  the  time  they  appear. 

It's  my  pleasure  to 
welcome  a  new  staf- 
fer, Paulette 
Boudreaux,  who 
came  in  February  as 
a  writer  in  the  news 
bureau  section  of 
this  office. 
Boudreaux  is  a 
former  newspaper  writer,  and  was  most 
recently  a  copy  editor  with  the  Boston 
Globe.  She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
journalism  from  Northeastern  University. 
My  apologies  to  the  4,000  of  you  who 
were  recently  surveyed  by  mail  on 
perceptions  of  Boston  College  and  this 
magazine.  The  letter  accompanying  the 
survey  said  a  report  on  the  findings  would 
appear  in  the  Spring  issue  of  BCM.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  ran  out  of  space  before  we 
got  to  the  survey.  The  full  report  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Summer  edition. 
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Kantrowitz,  Kelly  &  chemistry 
A  formula  that  works 

by  Ben  Birnbaum 

The  lure  of  science,  the  labor  of  research,  the  art 
of  teaching — a  dual  profile  of  two  special 
members  of  the  Chemistry  Department,  Evan 
Kantrowitz  and  Ross  Kelly. 
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by  Vincent  T.  O'Keefe,  SJ 

What  should  the  Jesuits  be  doing  today?  That's  the  question  addressed  by 
Fr.  O'Keefe,  (general)  assistant  to  the  Jesuit  superior  general,  in  this  adapta- 
tion of  remarks  delivered  at  the  Alumni  Association's  Laetare  Sunday 
observance. 


To  every  thing,  a  season 

by  Dana  Narramore 

Five  former  student  activists  who  were  leaders  of 
the  1970  campus  strike  reflect  on  idealism,  anger, 
mission,  and  bringing  it  all  back  home  to  the 
larger  society. 


Brother,  can  you  spare  a  million? 

by  Maureen  Paul 

Can  you  study  cancer  and  sell  doughnuts  at  the 
same  time?  Faced  by  a  severe  drop  in  federal  sup- 
port of  research,  faculty  are  being  forced  to  seek 
new  ways  of  financing  scholarly  endeavor.  A 
"Beyond  the  Ivory  Tower"  report  on  hard  times 
in  the  lab. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Gasson  Hall:  15  years  after 


by  John  L.  Mahoney 

Editor's  Note:  When  we  decided  to  do  a 
story  on  1960s  activism  at  BC,  we  asked 
Prof.  Mahoney  to  reflect  on  students  of 
those  times  and  these,  and  the  ties  that 
bind. 

No!  Not  Locksley  Hall!  Not  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson!  It's  Gasson  Hall,  for 
many  the  spiritual  center  of  the  Boston 
College  campus.  And  the  voice  is  not  that 
of  a  poet  but  of  a  professorial  survivor  of 
the  late  '60s,  early  '70s,  a  survivor  with 
memories  of  tuition  strikes,  anti-Vietnam 
protests,  long,  anguished  debates — day 
and  night,  indoors  and  outdoors — over 
the  presence  of  ROTC  on  campus,  the 
enrollment  of  minorities,  the  need  for  any 
kind  of  required  core  curriculum,  the 
University's  responsibility  to  take  a  stand 
on  political  and  social  issues. 

Boston  College  shared  with  American 
colleges  and  universities  a  turbulent 
period  in  the  history  of  our  culture,  a 
period  marked  by  building  takeovers — 
including  Gasson  Hall;  sit-ins — including 
the  Office  of  the  President;  by  challenges 
to  traditional  modes  of  thinking  about 
teaching,  learning,  and  living  on  campus, 
indeed  about  the  governance  of  the 
University  itself. 

It  was  a  time  of  excitement,  to  be  sure, 
whether  you  thought  the  excitement  was 
constructive  or  whether  you  believed  it 
generated  more  heat  than  light. 

Rhetoric— not  very  classical— ruled  not 
just  sacred  halls,  but  secular  dustbowls, 
brave  speeches  about  the  irrelevance  of 
education  and  visionary  prophecies  about 
a  new  future  in  which  administrative  and 
faculty  lions  and  student  lambs  would  lie 
down  together  to  herald  a  new  era  of 
democratic  education.  It  was  also  a  time 
of  missed  opportunities  for  students, 
many  of  whom  now  argue  that  while  the 
activity  was  fine,  something  of  substance 
was  lost— a  rich  undergraduate  education 
that  might  make  dreams  realizable.  And  it 


was  also  a  time  of  tension  and  anxiety  for 
administrators  and  faculty  who  felt  deeply 
the  challenges  to  traditional  roles  of 
authority  and  some  of  whom,  it  seems, 
never  recovered  from  those  challenges. 

The  larger  question— Were  institutions 
changed  for  the  better? — is  difficult  to 
answer.  For  some  the  idealism  of  the  time 
was  worth  the  turmoil.  For  others  it  of- 
fered an  opportunity  for  relaxed  stand- 
ards, rather  dubious  course  offerings,  and 
bizarre  connections  between  the  university 
and  society.  The  University  did  examine 
its  goals,  reponsibilities,  admission 
policies,  its  stands  on  peace  and  justice. 
Yet  many  still  argue  that  the  examination 
was  seldom  calm  or  measured,  that  deci- 
sions were  often  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
size  of  a  protest  or  the  noise  of  a  crowd. 
It  was  a  lively  time  to  be  on  campus  but 
also  a  troubling  time. 

The  picture  in  1983  seems  different,  but 
not  as  different,  perhaps,  as  the  popular 
media  would  make  it  seem.  The  young 
men  and  women  on  our  campus — perhaps 
less  angry — seem  just  as  friendly,  plea- 
sant, and  eager  to  learn.  They  enjoy  an 
active  social  life.  They  seem  wary  of  high- 
sounding  theories  and  systems.  Contrary 
to  many  caricatures,  they  read  widely  and 
enjoy  good  music,  plays,  and  movies. 
There's  a  great  deal  of  idealism  at 
work — assisting  the  elderly,  the  poor,  the 
abandoned.  There  is  also  a  remarkable 
amount  of  soul-searching,  a  quest  to  find 
some  focus  or  larger  meaning  in  life. 

Yes,  they  are  pragmatic.  Who  wouldn't 
be  in  an  unstable  economy,  with  enor- 
mous educational  costs  and  a  depressed 
market  for  teachers,  social  workers,  and 
those  oriented  toward  service.  Yes,  there 
is  extraordinary  interest  in  graduate 
business  programs,  in  computer  science 
courses.  These  young  people,  no  matter 
how  strong  their  idealism,  want  to  be  suc- 
cessful, to  earn  a  living  capable  of  pro- 
viding them  a  good  and  happy  career, 
and  no  sermons  on  the  virtues  of  the 


liberal  arts  in  their  solitary  splendor  will 
persuade  them  otherwise. 

The  view  from  1983  prompts  many  to 
argue  for  the  need  to  deal  fully  and 
thoughtfully  with  the  drift  toward  the 
pragmatic,  not  to  respond  too  quickly  and 
too  fashionably,  above  all,  not  to  tip  the 
balance  away  from  certain  educational 
ideals  that  transcend  a  time  of  trouble. 
Yet  it  must  do  more.  After  all,  we  have 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  specialists 
too,  and  some  specialists  unhappy  with 
their  professional  lives. 

What  is  it  we  would  like  to  happen  to 
students  during  college  years?  Certainly 
more  than  the  accumulation  of  informa- 
tion, the  development  of  skills.  Our  pro- 
nouncements say  that  we  want  to  liber- 
alize, to  humanize,  but  what  does  this 
mean?  I  suspect  that  when  we  are  put  to 
the  test  and  face  the  question  squarely,  we 
drop  our  guard  and  our  elaborate  theories 
and  statistics.  I  think  that  we  want 
students  and  faculty  to  work  closely  in 
the  process  of  learning.  We  want  students 
to  break  out  of  the  prison  of  the  ego,  to 
have  ideologies  and  stereotypes  challenged, 
examined,  revised.  We  want  them  to  be 
curious  about  a  variety  of  things  from  the 
ways  in  which  ideas  are  formulated  and 
expressed,  to  the  ways  a  work  of  art  is 
constructed,  to  the  method  of  science,  to 
the  many  facets  of  an  era  different  from 
their  own. 

And — without  being  preachy — we  want 
them  to  discover  values  to  live  by,  to 
enrich  even  the  most  successful  profes- 
sional lives.  The  view  from  1983 — an  in- 
teresting and  challenging  one. 

]ohn  L.  Mahoney  '50.  AM'52,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  English  faculty  since 
1955. 


Perspective  welcomes  submissions  of 
approximately  750  words  from  our 
readers. 


LETTERS 


Stylusphobia  redux 

To  the  Editor: 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  you,  the 
BCM  staff,  and  author  Francis  Sweeney, 
SJ,  for  your  delightful  cover  story  on  the 
Stylus  and  its  100th  birthday.  It  was  a 
much  deserved  tribute  all  around,  par- 
ticularly because  you  chose  to  salute  Fr. 
Sweeney,  Fr.  William  Leonard,  SJ,  and 
The  Sandy  Jenks.  Without  those  three 
gentlemen,  BC's  roster  of  professional 
writers  among  the  alumni  would  be  skim- 
py, indeed. 

I  had  to  chuckle  at  Fr.  Paul  Hanly 
Furfey's  recalling  that  he  was  afraid  to 
submit  anything  to  the  Stylus  for  fear  it 
would  be  rejected.  Good  lord,  I  thought  I 
was  the  only  person  in  BC  history  to  go 
through  that  torture.  I'm  so  pleased,  after 
all  these  years,  to  know  I  was  not  the  first 
whose  knees  knocked  at  the  Stylus  gate. 

In  my  own  experience,  The  Sandy  Jenks 
was  the  prime  mover  when  it  came  to 
pulling  writers  out  of  the  campus  wood- 
work. And  he  not  only  found  them,  but 
encouraged  them  to  join  the  Writers' 
Workshop  and  to  submit  material  to  be 
examined  by  himself  and  the  membership. 
For  many,  myself  included,  this  was  the 
springboard  to  being  published  in  one  or 
all  of  the  campus  journals. 

An  aspect  of  WW  membership  not 
mentioned  in  your  piece  is  that  being  of 
that  august  company  qualified  the  writer 
for  the  annual  outing  at  Sandy's  home. 
Here,  in  good  weather  and  under  the  most 
relaxed  conditions,  Sandy  saw  to  it  that 
the  undergraduates  met  and  mingled  with 
real-live  professionals:  novelists,  editors, 
poets,  musicians,  critics,  librarians, 
publishers — people  whose  work  you  knew 
and  admired,  whose  careers  you  hoped  to 
emulate.  It  was  a  truly  uplifting  and  in- 
fluential experience,  one  that  convinced 
many  that  the  world  of  writers  was  a  real 
one  and,  even  more  than  that,  a  receptive 
one,  too. 

I'm  sorry  to  read  that  the  Writers' 
Workshop,  as  such,  no  longer  exists.  But 
I'm  sure  that  its  local  extension  now  is  the 


intern  program  by  which  BC  sends  qual- 
ified communications  majors  into  a  varie- 
ty of  city  rooms,  TV  stations,  editorial  of- 
fices, and  the  like.  We  at  The  Pilot  have 
enjoyed  this  arrangement  with  BC  men 
and  women  now  for  half-a-dozen  years  at 
least,  and  the  experience  has  been 
delightful:  the  interns  gain  experience  as 
well  as  credits,  and  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  bright  young  writers  getting  a 
toe-hold  in  a  wonderfully  satisfying 
profession. 

I  like  to  think  that  people  like  Fr. 
Leonard,  Fr.  Sweeney,  and  Sandy  Jenks 
are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Long  may 
they,  and  the  Stylus  prosper! 

George  E.  Ryan  '51 

Scituate 

The  writer  is  on  the  staff  of  The  Pilot. 


Stop  that  metaphor! 

To  the  Editor: 

Reading  your  fine  Spring  issue  cel- 
ebrating the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Stylus,  I  was  puzzled  by  a  statement  in  a 
letter  written  by  Judith  Wilt,  chairwoman, 
Women's  Studies,  and  professor  of 
English . 

Professor  Wilt  writes:  "But  the  practical 
scenario  I  myself  see,  for  as  long  as  I  live, 
is  simultaneous  parallel  efforts  at  intellec- 
tually separating  and  studying  the  thread 
of  women's  history,  psychology  and  ac- 
tivity, and  intellectually  feeding  back 
those  insights  into  the  study  of  culture." 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  support  of  prac- 
tical scenarios  for  women's  studies,  but, 
Holy  Saltmartin,  what  kind  of  sentence  is 
that?  And  from  a  professor  of  English! 

In  our  old  Stylus  we  sometimes  allowed 
two  metaphors  to  mix  it  up  in  the  fight, 
but  we  drew  the  line  at  everyone  wanting 
to  join  in. 


Add  to  the  list 

To  the  Editor: 

The  recent  article  on  the  Stylus  contain- 
ed a  list  of  published  Stylus  authors. 
Omitted  was  Francis  Maguire  '33,  whose 
Journey  with  Music,  a  book  of  poems, 
was  published  in  1949.  Frank  was  editor 
of  the  Sub-Turri  for  1933,  as  well  as  an 
active  staff  member  of  the  Stylus. 


Brother  Joseph  Smithers,  CFX  '35 


Maiden 


Little  Compton,  RI 


Joseph  Brennan  '33 


Errata 

An  unfortunate  word  transposition 
marred  our  presentation  of  a  very  fine 
poem,  "My  father  in  the  backyard,"  by 
John  M.  Menhagan  '76,  in  the  story  on 
the  Stylus's  centennary. 

The  second  stanza  should  read: 

Some  nights  he  falls  asleep.  Others 

he  merely  shuts  his  eyes  for  moments 

at  a  time.  He  does  not  mind 

if  you  sit  by  him,  or  even 

if  you  talk.  He  will  even  answer 

your  questions  (after  a  fashion) 

but  he  will  never  ask  you  any. 

He  sits 

in  the  backyard,  his  back 

to  the  house,  smoking  a  fivecent 

cigar  with 
mild  deliberation. 

Also,  Knosh  I  Cir,  poems  by  William 
Costley  '63,  was  published  in  1975,  not 
1978,  as  we  indicated.  A  second  book 
of  poems,  Ragla)s,  was  published  in 
"78.  Costley  publishes  as  Bill  Costley. 

And,  the  reference  to  Fr.  Gerald  Fitz- 
gerald in  the  list  of  Stylus  writers 
should  have  read:  Fitzgerald,  Gerald 
C,  sP.  '12,  Letters  of  Father  Page, 
1940. 

Omitted  from  the  list  was  The  Catholic 
Church  in  a  Changing  America,  by  Msgr. 
Francis  Lally  '40. 


ON  CAMPUS 


Fr.  Bruce  J.  Ritter  delivers 
address  at  commencement 

Bruce  J.  Ritter,  a  Franciscan  priest  and 
founder  and  president  of  Covenant 
House,  an  international  child  care  agency, 
was  the  speaker  at  1983  commence- 
ment exercises  on  May  23. 

Other  individuals  receiving  honorary 
degrees  from  the  University  were  author 
Maya  Angelou,  nursing  educator  Virginia 
Henderson,  Joseph  McKenney  '27,  and  An 
Wang,  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi- 
dent of  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Covenant  House,  founded  in  1968, 
operates  crisis  centers  in  New  York  City, 
Toronto,  and  in  Guatemala.  The  centers 
provide  shelter  and  other  services  on  a 
no-questions-asked  basis  to  homeless, 
runaway  and  sexually  exploited  youths. 
Its  services  are  provided  to  more  than 


10,000  youngsters  each  year. 

Fr.  Ritter  is  recipient  of  numerous 
awards  and  citations,  among  them  the 
National  Jefferson  Award  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Service. 

A  full  report  on  commencement  will 
appear  in  the  Summer  issue. 


Jesuit  general  assistant 
honored  on  Laetare  Sunday 

"This  is  a  proud  day  in  the  history  of 
Boston  College,"  said  Fr.  Monan  in  con- 
ferring an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  on  Vincent  T.  O'Keefe,  SJ,  at  the 
Alumni  Association's  annual  Laetare  Sun- 
day celebration  on  March  13. 

Fr.  O'Keefe,  general  assistant  to  the 
superior  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
came  from  Rome  to  speak  before  more 


than  1,000  alumni  and  friends  at  the  mid- 
Lenten  event,  which  began  with  a  Mass  at 
St.  Ignatius  Church  at  which  Fr.  O'Keefe 
was  chief  celebrant.  Fr.  Monan  was 
homilist,  and  clergy  from  the  sliver  an- 
niversary Class  of  1958  concelebrated. 

After  breakfast  in  the  main  dining  room 
at  McElroy  Commons,  Fr.  O'Keefe  spoke 
of  the  Jesuit  mission  as  it  has  been  spelled 
out  in  statements  and  actions  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  (See  story  page  16.) 

As  general  assistant,  Fr.  O'Keefe,  one  of 
four  principal  advisers  to  the  general, 
supervises  communications  for  the  order. 
"Morever,"  noted  Fr.  Monan  in  introduc- 
tory remarks,  "so  great  has  been  the  con- 
fidence in  Fr.  OKeefe's  judgment  and 
discretion,  that  in  the  protracted  absences 
of  the  general  from  Rome,  he  has  exer- 
cised the  powers  of  vicar  general." 

The  degree  citation,  read  by  Academic 


HOORAY  FOR  HOLLYWOOD— The  Connolly  House  faculty  center  was  the  scene  in  March  of  filming  for  a  segment  of  an  ABC-TV  pilot  called 
"Spraggue. "  Lorimar,  which  also  produces  "Dallas, "  is  behind  the  pilot,  which  features  the  adventures  of  a  biology  professor  who  is  also  a  detective.  The 
location  fee  will  help  fund  a  spring  concert  at  the  faculty  club. 
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Vice  President  Joseph  Fahey,  SJ,  said  in 
part,  "Schooled  in  the  Jesuit  vision  that 
discerns  a  path  to  God's  service  in  every 
endeavor  undertaken  through  religious 
obedience,  your  fusion  of  priestly  voca- 
tion and  distinguished  human  accomplish- 
ment exemplifies  to  a  modern  age  that 
form  of  work  wherein  Pope  Paul  III  un- 
mistakably recognized  'the  hand  of  God.'" 

Prior  to  service  in  Rome,  Fr.  O'Keefe 
was  a  vice  president  and  president  at 
Fordham  University. 

At  the  breakfast,  Edward  O'Flaherty, 
SJ,  New  England  provincial,  said  grace 
and  James  Murphy,  Jr.  '58,  was 
toastmaster.  Additional  remarks  were  of- 
fered by  Richard  Driscoll  '52,  Alumni 
Association  president.  Francis  McManus, 
SJ,  adviser  to  the  association,  gave  the 
benediction. 


Around  the  world 
in  seven  days 

On  the  evening  of  March  8,  a  former 
Filipino  political  prisoner  sat  before  a 
crowd  of  about  70  in  the  Fulton  Debating 
Room  and  described  the  plight  of  her 
people. 

"We  are  squatters  in  our  own  land," 
said  Charito  Pianos  during  a  lecture, 
"Human  Rights  in  the  Philippines." 

Pianos'  talk  was  one  of  a  score  of 
presentations  which  made  up  Global 
Awareness  Week,  March  7-11.  Pianos,  a 
political  prisoner  under  President  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos'  martial  law  in  the  mid-'70s, 
was  one  of  many,  including  mission- 
aries, professors,  a  politician  and  students, 
who  addressed  international  problems  of 
hunger,  racism,  human  rights  and  social 
injustices  as  part  of  the  week's  program. 

Pianos  said  when  she  was  released  in 
1978,  she  ran  for  political  office.  A  bitter 
campaign  resulted  in  orders  for  her  re- 
arrest. She  went  into  hiding,  escaped  to 
the  US,  and  has  since  been  traveling  and 
speaking  here. 

"Our  history  is  one  of  occupation, 
domination  and  colonization,"  she  said. 
The  Philippines  was  under  Spanish  con- 
trol for  three  centuries,  gained  its  in- 
dependence in  1898,  only  to  be  "colon- 
ized" again,  "this  time  by  the  US,"  she 
said. 

The  US  presence  is  supposedly  helping 
people  in  the  Philippines,  she  said,  giving 
them  work  and  protection.  "Yes,  we  are 
working — and  starving.  We  work  like 
dogs  for  $2  a  day,  under  extremely  hazar- 


ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK— Castmembers  perform  "A  Train  of  Little  Ladies'  in  the  Dramatics 
Society  production  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "The  Mikado"  at  the  Theater  Arts  Center.  The  show 
sold  out  four  performances  during  the  last  weekend  of  April.  Above  (l-r):  Lynn  Sanborn  '83  (Pitti- 
Sing),  Susie  Sheehan  '84  (chorus).  Melissa  Strand  '84  (Peep-Bo),  and  Monica  Ernesti  '86  (chorus). 


dous  conditions.  Seventy  percent  of  our 
people  are  malnourished.  Is  this  help?  If, 
as  the  US  says,  the  Philippines  has  no  ex- 
ternal enemies,  then  why  is  our  nation 
armed  so?  The  nation  is  armed  against  its 
own  people,  whose  only  sin  is  to  love 
their  country. 

"Leave  us  alone,"  she  said  to  a  hushed 
crowd.  "I  strongly  urge  US  citizens  to 
help  change  US  policy." 

Sponsored  by  the  University  Chaplain- 
cy, Global  Awareness  Week  was  a  first 
for  BC.  Last  year,  a  similar  program  was 
held  at  St.  Anselms  College  in  New 
Hampshire,  initiated  by  a  group  of  mis- 
sionary orders  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  their  work. 


Charito  Pianos— "Leave  us  alone' 


Kathleen  Voight  Walsh,  administrative 
assistant  in  the  Chaplain's  Office,  and  a 
coordinator  of  the  event,  said  BC 
broadened  the  original  concept  to  include 
political  and  economic  perspectives. 

The  week  was  launched  March  7  with  a 
liturgy  for  global  awareness.  Monday's 
events  evolved  around  Latin  American 
issues.  On  Tuesday,  the  theme  was  the 
Third  World. 

Wednesday,  it  was  a  look  at  Africa,  in- 
cluding the  problems  of  hunger,  the  labor 
market,  and  volunteering  in  communities 
there.  A  panel  discussion  concluded  that 
educational  efforts  by  outside  groups  to 
combat  the  problem  of  hunger  in  Africa 
have  been  both  a  curse  and  a  blessing. 
Many  European  missionaries  went  to 
Africa  without  appreciation  of  village  life. 
African  students  were  encouraged  to 
forget  their  culture  and  tradition. 

Missionaries  should  revamp  the  cur- 
riculum they  are  offering  the  Third 
World,  the  panelists  concluded. 

On  Thursday,  Awareness  Week  came 
home  with  talks  on  racism  and  poverty  in 
black  communities  in  the  South,  poor 
communities  in  New  England,  and  urban 
development  in  Boston. 

Boston  mayoral  candidate  Mel  King 
spoke  in  Fulton  Debating  Room  on  "the 
process  of  development"  in  urban  areas 
since  the  1950s. 

King  said,  "I  think  the  problem  with 
this  country  is  that  it  knows  well  it  was 
founded  on  shaky  ground.  It  was  built  on 
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racist  practices.  It  will  never  be  great  until 
it  purges  itself  of  those  practices." 

Global  Awareness  Week  concluded  with 
panel  discussions  with  BC  International 
and  Appalachian  Volunteers,  and  finally, 
with  a  coffee  house. 

D.N. 


Small  businesses  look  to 
SOM  center  for  counsel 

A  Boston  woman  had  owned  a  sta- 
tionery shop  for  about  two  years. 
However,  the  former  teacher  still  didn't 
feel  confident  about  her  managerial  skills. 

She  contacted  BC's  Small  Business 
Development  Center  (SBDC)  shortly  after 
its  doors  opened  on  College  Road  in 
January,  1981.  After  a  few  meetings  with 
a  counselor  there,  she  learned  to  interpret 
and  analyze  financial  statements. 

Today,  her  business,  Bassill  and 
McNichols,  is  established  at  five  locations 
in  New  England.  Inc.  magazine  recently 
listed  it  among  the  fastest  growing  young 
companies  in  the  nation. 

"We  are  not  offering  to  run  a  business," 
said  SBDC  director  John  McKiernan. 
"Our  job  is  to  help  a  small  business  owner 
over  any  barriers  before  it's  too  late. 

"Small  business  people,"  he  said,  "are 
usually  highly  motivated  and  enthusiastic 


about  what  they  are  doing.  But  they 
aren't  always  technically  knowledgeable." 

The  University's  center,  one  of  five 
regional  offices  in  Massachusetts,  is 
funded  by  the  United  States  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  state's 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  University.  There  is  no 
charge  to  clients. 

In  the  two  years  since  its  inception,  the 
center  has  served  about  1,000  clients 
through  one-on-one  counseling.  In  addi- 
tion, several  hundred  clients  have  been 
served  through  seminars  and  in  "one-time 
actions." 

SBDC,  McKiernan  said,  provides 
assistance  not  only  by  drawing  on  the 
resources  of  three  business  counselors  at 
the  center,  but  from  SOM  faculty  and 
graduate  students  too.  In  the  last  year 
some  50  students  and  about  15  faculty 
members  have  been  involved  in  projects. 

McKiernan  said  there  is  never  assurance 
that  all  businesses  seeking  assistance  will 
meet  with  success.  Oftentimes,  he  said, 
SBDC  tries  to  "prevent  mistakes  from 
happening." 

He  said,  "We  sometimes  see  some  pret- 
ty wild  ideas."  One  woman  wanted  to 
start  a  "hairdressing  on  wheels  business." 
The  hair  salon  was  to  be  located  in  a  van. 
"That  may  have  been  reasonable,  but  she 
also  wanted  to  sell  Bibles  to  the  customers 
while  they  waited." 


MAN  OF  PEACE— Sean  MacBride,  Nobel  and  Lenin  International  peace  prize  winner,  speaks  with 
the  press  at  Barat  House  on  April  7.  MacBride  lectured  here  that  evening  as  guest  of  the  Harry 
Levine  Memorial  Lecture  in  Irish  Studies  and  the  Humanities  Series.  Speaking  on  "Peacemaking  in 
an  Armed  World,"  MacBride  termed  the  defense  policies  of  the  US  and  Soviet  Union,  which  assure 
mutual  self  destruction,  "completely  insane.  " 


McKiernan  described  the  case  of  a  com- 
pany which  had  been  a  successful,  family- 
run  business  for  about  40  years.  When  the 
man  who  had  built  up  the  company  was 
suddenly  disabled,  a  younger  family 
member  took  over. 

The  company  was  losing  money.  When 
the  new  manager  visited  SBDC,  he 
described  the  problem  as  one  of 
marketing.  McKiernan  said  the  situation 
was  "dire." 

With  the  assistance  of  SOM  graduate 
students  and  faculty,  a  counselor  from 
SBDC  found  that  the  problem  wasn't 
marketing,  but  production  scheduling  and 
cost  control.  A  plan  was  devised,  and  the 
company  was  "completely  turned  around" 
in  less  than  a  year,  said  McKiernan.  He 
said  the  original  problem  could  have 
destroyed  the  business  in  three  months. 
"But  instead,  they  posted  profit  for  the 
year,  and  30  jobs  were  saved." 

McKiernan,  also  director  of  BC's 
Management  Center,  which  includes 
SBDC,  said  more  than  50  percent  of  US 
jobs  are  in  firms  that  are  considered  small 
businesses. 

D.N. 


"Medeiros  of  Boston"— 
brought  to  you 
by  Boston  College 

In  a  first  for  Boston  area  colleges,  the 
University  sponsored  an  hour-long 
WCVB-TV  special  entitled  "Medeiros  of 
Boston:  The  Cardinal/The  Priest"  on 
April  18. 

The  special,  which  commemorated  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Arch- 
diocese and  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
elevation  of  Humberto  Medeiros  as  car- 
dinal, was  produced  by  James  Thistle, 
former  WCVB-TV  news  director,  and  nar- 
rated by  NewsCenter  5  reporter  Clark 
Booth.  The  show  focused  on  the  life  and 
career  of  Cardinal  Medeiros  from  his 
youth  in  Fall  River  to  the  present. 

Interviews  with  the  cardinal  highlighted 
challenges  the  Catholic  Church  is  facing, 
locally,  nationally  and  throughout  the 
world.  Cardinal  Medeiros  discussed  his 
succession  to  the  post  held  by  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing  and  his  early  struggles 
in  dealing  with  a  large  archdiocesan  debt. 
He  talked  about  the  role  of  the  Church 
in  addressing  civil  rights,  aiding  the  poor, 
and  exerting  a  moral  influence  on  society. 

A  WCVB-TV  crew  was  on  campus  in 
April  to  shoot  footage  for  three,  one- 
minute  spots  the  University,  as  sponsor, 
had  in  the  show.  While  WCVB  has  had 
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Fr.  Monan  tapes  a  public  service  message  for 
the  Ch.  5  program. 

single  corporate  sponsors  for  such  special 
programs  as  last  year's  Royal  Ballet 
broadcast,  this  was  the  first  time  in 
memory  that  a  university  has  hosted  an 
entire  show.  Station  account  executive 
Lisa  Sobel  said  BC  was  selected  as  the 
most  appropriate  local  sponsor  for  the 
show  due  to  the  school's  "natural  links" 
with  the  archdiocese. 

Commenting  on  the  University's  deci- 
sion to  accept  WCVB's  offer  to  be  the  sole 
sponsor,  President  Monan  said,  "We're 
very  pleased  to  participate  in  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  archdiocese  by  spon- 
soring this  program  which  salutes  that 
history,  as  well  as  the  unique  part  Car- 
dinal Medeiros  has  had  in  shaping  it  in 
the  last  10  years.  Boston  College's  own 
120  years  are  almost  commensurate  with 
the  history  of  the  archdiocese  and, 
though  very  different  institutions,  our  for- 
tunes and  growth  have  been  closely 
bound  together." 


Gift  made  to  establish 
professorship  in  marketing 

The  University  has  received  an 
anonymous  gift  to  establish  an  endowed 
professorship  in  the  Marketing  Depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Management. 

The  gift,  made  to  Fr.  Monan  and 
University  Relations  Vice  President  James 
Mclntyre  on  a  recent  trip  to  Florida,  will 


provide  full  support  for  the  position,  as 
well  as  support  for  research. 

Commenting  on  the  gift,  SOM  Dean 
John  Neuhauser  said,  "An  endowed  pro- 
fessorship in  marketing  will  enable  a 
scholar  or  practitioner  of  national  reputa- 
tion to  participate  in  the  full  academic  life 
of  Boston  College  while  also  affording  the 
holder  the  time  and  resources  to  affect 
current  public  debate." 

Complete  details  of  the  new  professor- 
ship are  still  being  worked  out,  but  the 
position  promises  to  be  diversified.  In  ad- 
dition to  teaching  an  undergraduate  and  a 
graduate  course  each  year,  the  holder  of 
the  professorship  would  be  expected  to 
maintain  consistent  contact  with  local 
and  national  business  communities  and  to 
deliver  a  major  address  or  series  of  public 
seminars  on  topics  relating  to  marketing 
and  social  responsibility. 


Art  Laske  '84.  is  the  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Undergraduate  Government  of 
Boston  College.  A  political  science  major 
from  Trumbull.  Conn..  Laske  plans  to 
make  UCBC  "impact  University  issues  such 
as  tuition  and  the  quality  of  student  life. " 


Name  that  scholar 

The  University  is  to  implement  a 
"named  scholarship"  program  designed  to 
recognize  and  attract  top  students. 

Under  a  program  recently  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  applicants  rated  in 
the  highest  category  by  the  Admissions 
Office  will  be  designated  "Gasson 
Scholars"  upon  entering  the  University 
and  will  be  honored  with  an  annual  din- 
ner and  lecture  by  the  faculty  member 
holding  the  Gasson  Chair. 


In  addition,  all  students  in  the  top  two 
admissions  categories  who  are  graduates 
of  Jesuit  high  schools  will  be  designated 
"Ignatian  Scholars,"  while  graduates  of 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  high  schools 
will  be  called  "Barat  Scholars." 

These  students  will  be  eligible  for 
special  financial  aid  packages. 

Also,  effective  with  the  class  entering 
next  fall,  a  2.5  grade  point  average  will  be 
required  of  all  students  to  maintain  a  BC 
grant.  Holders  of  BC  scholarships  will 
have  to  maintain  a  3.0  average.  These  re- 
quirements have  been  raised  from  2.0  and 
2.5,  respectively. 


University  to  launch 
program  on  the  just  life 

At  one  time,  college  students  wishing  to 
learn  the  ways  of  living  justly  took  a 
course  on  ethics. 

It  was  a  simpler  world  then,  said 
Philosophy  Professor  Patrick  Byrne.  To- 
day, "The  world  we  live  in  is  vastly  more 
complex."  Although  living  justly  has  been 
a  preoccupation  of  men  and  women  for 
centuries,  he  said,  "New  technologies  have 
put  unprecedented  control  of  our  world 
into  our  own  hands." 

Problems  such  as  a  growing  disparity 
between  the  prosperous  and  the  im- 
poverished, and  the  peril  of  nuclear  arms, 
he  said,    "create  an  urgency  about  ways  of 
living  justly  and  peaceably  which  seem 
peculiarly  problems  for  our  time." 

Enter  the  Program  for  the  Study  of 
Faith,  Peace  and  Justice  (FPJ).  The  inter- 
disciplinary program,  in  which  all 
undergraduate  schools  have  been  invited 
to  participate,  will  be  in  place  this  fall. 

Byrne,  chairman  of  the  FPJ  planning 
committee,  said  a  program  involving 
potentially  the  entire  University  "offers  a 
perspective  that  does  not  presently  exist  in 
any  conveniently  available  form  tor 
students  to  take  advantage  of." 

FPJ,  he  said,  will  be  offered  as  a  con- 
centration pertaining  to  the  student's  ma- 
jor field  of  study . 

As  it  stands,  the  program  is  "highly 
flexible." 

A  model  calls  for  students  to  take  an 
average  of  six  courses.  These  include  an 
introductory  course  which  everyone  will 
take  and  a  senior  seminar. 

Byrne  said  the  only  comparable  pro- 
gram among  Jesuit  schools  is  at  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara.  The  Institute 
on  War  and  Consciousness,  as  it  is  called, 
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Patrick  Byrne— "The  faith  that  does  justice 


offers  a  number  of  interdisciplinary  core 
courses,  speakers  and  films. 

"We  may  be  able  to  go  further  with  the 
FPJ,"  Byrne  said.  Since  BC  is  a  larger  in- 
stitution, there  is  potential  for  "more  com- 
mitment to  resolving  the  problems,  and 
more  potential  for  original  work  among 
faculty." 

Work  on  the  program  began  in  1981, 
when  former  Academic  Vice  President 
J. A.  Panuska,  S],  and  Theology  Professor 
Robert  Daly,  S],  gathered  a  group  of 
faculty  members  to  discuss  how  the 
University  might  deal  with  questions  of 
peace  and  justice,  and  to  propose  an 
undergraduate  program  addressing  those 
questions. 

Byrne  said  universities  increasingly 
perceive  themselves  as  having  the  respon- 
sibility to  address  the  question  of  how  to 
live  justly  in  the  world.  "Not  to  do  so  is 
to  support  an  unacceptable  status  quo," 
he  said. 

Byrne  feels  faculty  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "come  together  and  use  the 
learning  and  methods  of  their  fields  to  ask 
how  faith,  peace  and  justice  relate  to  the 
contemporary  world." 

Byrne  said  the  word  "faith"  in  the  title 
has  raised  eyebrows.  Many  assume  the 
program  is  one  which  entails  a  particular 
denominational  or  religious  belief.  It  does 
not. 

"The  reason  faith  was  left  in  the  title," 
said  Byrne,  "is  because  it  does  make  peo- 
ple think  about  the  relation  between  faith 
and  justice  and  what  is  meant  by  faith. 

"The  faith  we  are  talking  about,"  he 
said,  "is  the  faith  that  does  justice  and 
makes  peace  possible.  By  connecting  faith 
and  justice,  we  are  not  ascribing  any 
priority  to  religious  analyses  of  justice 


questions,  but  rather  pointing  to  the 
crucial  link  between  the  inner  lives  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  development  of  justice 
and  peace." 

The  hope,  said  Byrne,  is  that  all  the 
departments  of  the  University  will  take 
part  in  FPJ.  "There  is  no  field  of  human 
study,"  he  said,  "that  does  not  have 
something  to  say  about  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  living  justly  and  peaceably." 

D.N. 


Francis  McDermott  dies 

Francis  McDermott,  professor  of 
English  at  BC  since  1946,  died  March  15 
after  suffering  a  stroke.  He  was  65. 

Prof.  McDermott  earned  bachelor's 
(1939)  and  master's  (1941)  degrees  here. 
He  began  his  career  as  a  teaching  fellow 
in  1939. 

He  served  in  the  US  Army  during  WW 
II  and  continued  in  the  active  reserves  for 
28  years. 

Prof.  McDermott  also  earned  master's 
and  doctoral  degrees  from  Harvard 
University,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  and  other 
professional  groups. 

A  specialist  in  Victorian  literature,  he 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  English 
department  in  point  of  service. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  a  daughter,  three 
brothers,  a  sister,  and  a  granddaughter. 


Edward  Stanton,  SJ, 
dead  at  66 

Edward  S.  Stanton,  SJ,  a  professor  of 
theology  since  1973,  died  March  13  of 
cardiac  arrest.  He  was  66. 
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A  Boston  native,  Fr.  Stanton  graduated 
from  BC  High  School  in  1934  and  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Shadowbrook  a 
year  later. 

He  received  his  AB  degree  from  BC  in 
1941  and  his  MA  here  in  1942.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1948.  He  obtained  his  PhD  at 
the  University  of  Ottawa  in  1973. 

Colleagues  in  the  Jesuit  community  at 
BC  described  Fr.  Stanton  as  a  special 
individual. 

"More  than  most  teachers,  he  took  a 
special  interest  in  his  students,"  said 
University  Archivist  Paul  FitzGerald,  SJ. 
"He  had  great  enthusiasm  and  he  shared 
in  their  activities  beyond  the  classroom." 

James  Powers,  SJ,  Jesuit  archivist  at 
Campion  Center,  told  the  Boston  Globe, 
"All  his  students  would  be  invited  to  his 
residence.  They'd  share  a  meal  in  the 
evening,  and  they'd  study  works  they  had 
been  studying  in  class." 

Fr.  Stanton  was  also  known  for  the 
retreats  he  conducted  with  the  priests  of 
the  diocese.  He  had  been  director  of 
Clergy  Renewal  since  1973. 

Fr.  Stanton  is  survived  by  four  brothers 
and  five  sisters. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be 
made  to  the  Jesuit  Retirement  Fund,  319 
Concord  Road,  Weston,  02193. 


BCM  takes  three  awards 
in  national  competition 

Boston  College  Magazine  has  been 
deemed  a  winner  in  an  annual  publica- 
tions competition  sponsored  by  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education  (CASE). 

The  magazine  took  second  place  and  an 
"exceptional  achievement"  award  in  judg- 
ing of  the  alumni  magazine  most  improv- 
ed over  the  past  decade.  There  were  more 
than  70  entries  in  this  category. 

In  a  competition  for  best  magazine  pub- 
lication program,  BCM,  for  the  second 
time  in  the  past  three  years,  was  judged 
one  of  the  top  25  alumni  publications  in 
the  US  and  Canada. 

In  a  competition  for  best  article  of  the 
year,  "Aurora,"  by  editor  Ben  Birnbaum, 
which  was  published  in  the  Spring  1982 
issue,  was  judged  one  of  the  top  30  arti- 
cles. "Aurora,"  which  recounted  the  work 
of  BC  Research  Professor  of  Physics 
Robert  Eather,  was  one  of  240  articles 
submitted  for  an  award  in  this  category. 


Edward  S.  Stanton.  5],  several  weeks  before  his 
death. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Older  and  wiser, 
but  more  influential? 

Those  65  or  older  now  constitute  about 
11  percent  of  the  US  population,  but  by 
2025,  most  gerontologists  and  demo- 
graphers agree  that  this  elderly  group  will 
represent  up  to  18  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  20  percent  of  all  voters. 

Does  this  mean  older  people  will 
become  a  more  powerful  political  force? 

Not  necessarily,  says  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  John  Williamson. 

Williamson,  Linda  Evans  of  Central 
Connecticut  State  College,  and  Lawrence 
Powell  of  MIT,  are  co-authors  in  col- 
laboration with  Sociology  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Sharlene  Hesse-Biber,  of  The 
Politics  of  Aging  (Charles  C.  Thomas, 
1982),  a  book  Williamson  calls  "the  most 
thorough  statement  on  the  emerging  field 
of  political  gerontology." 

Prior  to  the  institution  of  Social  Securi- 
ty in  the  '30s,  there  wasn't  much  public 
policy  aimed  at  the  elderly.  With  the 
Social  Security  program,  a  growth  in 
elderly  influence  on  government  began  to 
occur.  By  the  mid-'60s,  said  Williamson, 
"a  greal  deal  of  legislation  was  given  to 
elderly  programs." 

In  addition,  better  health  care  has 
meant  more  elderly  and  this  increase  in 
numbers  has  begun  to  reveal  itself  in  elec- 
toral results. 

When  Social  Security  can  become  a 
prime  election  issue,  said  Williamson,  "it 
is  an  indication  of  the  elderly 's  power  and 
influence." 

While  there  is  little  doubt  there  will  be 
more  elderly  people  around  in  the  future, 
counterbalancing  factors  could  prevent 
this  from  translating  into  more  political 
influence. 

For  one  thing,  he  said,  it  is  established 
that  voter  turnout  among  people  in  their 
70's  and  80's  drops  off  because  of  poor 
health  or  transportation  problems. 

Also,  "Numbers,"  Williamson  notes, 
"do  not  always  translate  into  influence. 
There  are  more  poor  people  than  rich 
people  in  this  country,  but  few  would 


Sharlene  Hesse-Biber  and  John  Williamson 

argue  that  the  poor  have  more  political 
influence  than  do  the  rich.  There  are  more 
women  than  men,  but  again,  the  size  of 
this  segment  of  the  population  does  not 
translate  in  any  direct  way  into  political 
influence.  Women  have  many  sources  of 
identity  and  thus  are  not  politically  united 
as  an  interest  group." 

Likewise,  the  elderly  are  divided  by 
their  allegiance  to  a  variety  of  other 
sources  of  identity — social  class,  occupa- 
tional background,  race,  religion  and 
ethnicity. 

Williamson  said  the  elderly  are  often 
perceived  to  be  better  organized  politically 


than  is  actually  the  case.  The  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  for  in- 
stance, although  a  highly  visible  group 
with  nine  million  members,  is  not  a  pol- 
itical organization,  but  concerned  with  ac- 
tivities, travel  plans  and  insurance 
matters. 

Elderly  power,  said  Williamson, 
"depends  on  (thorough)  organization." 
What  could  bring  such  organization 
about,  he  said,  would  be  if  the  economy 
was  so  bad  that  a  majority  of  the  elderly 
were  cut  out  of  programs  such  as  Social 
Security  and  Medicare. 

But  as  it  is,  he  said,  80  percent  of  the 
elderly  population  live  above  the  poverty 
line.  "As  long  as  program  cuts  only  hit 
the  minority,  the  potential  for  politically 
unifying  the  elderly  is  not  that  great." 

D.N. 


20  summer  grants  awarded 

The  University  has  awarded  20  faculty 
with  1983  Summer  Research  Grants  of 
$2,500  apiece. 

The  funds  may  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  recipients  to  fund  travel  or  other 
research  expenses. 

The  awardees.  who  represent  all  schools 
and  the  College  of  A&S,  were  chosen 
from  among  62  applicants  in  a  peer 
review  process  which  began  in  the  fall. 

Funded  projects  range  from  "The  Effects 
of  Delta-9-Tetrahydrocannabinol  on 
Uterine  and  Vaginal  Cytology  of 
Ovariectomized-Adrenalectomized  Adult 
Female  Rats"  (Biology  Professor  lolane 
Solomon),  to   "Socialization  Experiences  in 
Children's  Sports:  Effects  of  Success  and 
Failure"  (Sociology'  Associate  Professor 
Michael  Malec). 

Other  projects  have  to  do  with  investor 
protection,  the  relation  between  young 
maternal  age  and  infant  illness,  and 
nonverbal  expression  and  coronary -prone 
behavior. 

Nearly  200  University  faculty  have 
benefited  from  the  grant  program  since  its 
institution  in  1974. 


Kantrowitz,  Kelly  &  chemistry 

A  formula  that  works 


by  Ben  Birnbaum 

One  recent  morning, 
everything  was  in  its  pro- 
per place  in  the  Devlin 
Hall  office  of  Associate 
Professor  of  Chemistry 
Evan  Kantrowitz. 
The  papers  on  the  desk  were  in  neat 
stacks.  The  marking  board  was  clean — 
white  as  a  mother's  handkerchief.  A  small 
drafting  table  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  handy  for  drawing  diagrams  for 
scientific  publications.  The  two  shades 
that  covered  the  room's  one  large  window 
were  drawn  to  almost  precisely  the  same 
length.  A  simple,  framed  print  of  a 
molecule  hung  on  one  wall.  A  visitor, 
come  to  question  Kantrowitz  about, 
among  other  things,  why  he  is  a  chemist, 
found  him  prepared  with  some  thoughts 
which  began,  "I've  been  interested  in 
science  ever  since  I  was  in  junior  high 
school." 

Professor  Ross  Kelly's  office  may  be 
found  up  one  flight  of  stairs  and  down  the 
hall.  One  recent  afternoon,  the  papers  and 
journals  on  his  desk  were  in  heaps  that 
melded  one  into  the  other.  His  chalk 
board  exhibited  today's  calculations  and 
the  faded  ghosts  of  calculations  past.  His 
sofa  was  a  repository  for  books  and  jour- 
nals. A  Chinese  watercolor — gift  of  a 
former  graduate  student— adorned  a  wall 
behind  his  desk  chair.  Another  stood 
propped  against  a  bookcase.  His  doctoral 
robe  hung  behind  his  desk  from  a  clothes 
hanger  hooked  over  the  upper  edge  of  a 
closet  door.  Kelly  said  he  became  in- 
terested in  chemistry  as  a  boy  hanging 
around  "a  gang  of  kids  who  made  bombs 
and  rockets  and  things  like  that." 

Kantrowitz,  33,  is  a  short,  dark -haired 
native  of  Fall  River  who  keeps  both  feet 
on  the  ground.  Kelly,  41,  is  a  tall,  rather 
shy  Californian  with  a  tousled  head  of 
greying  blonde  hair  who  likes  to  lean 
back  in  his  chair  and  put  his  feet  on  his 
desk.  Kantrowitz  dresses  like  Monday; 
Kelly,  like  Saturday.  They  are  both  gifted 
and  much  praised  researchers,  devoted  to 
science  and  to  the  craft  of  teaching — 
representative  of  a  dynamism  and  con- 


fidence that  pervades  the  contemporary 
Chemistry  Department.  (See  box  page  15.) 

Evan  Kantrowitz  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  Boston  University  in  1971,  his 
master's- from  Harvard  in  1973  and  his 
doctorate  from  Harvard  in  1976.  He  is  a 
biochemist,  studying  the  ways  in  which 
chemistry  runs  us  and  all  living  creatures. 

His  most  recent  honors — both  of  them 
coming  within  the  last  seven  months — 
include  a  $40,000,  five-year  grant  from 
the  Dreyfus  Foundation  and  a  $25,000, 
two-year  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Fellowship  for 
research  support. 

The  Dreyfus  grant,  awarded  to  only  15 
university  faculty  from  throughout  the 
US,  is  made  for  accomplishments  in 
research,  contributions  to  new  educational 
ideas  and  an  ability  to  inspire  promising 
students. 

1983  Sloan  research  awards  were  made 
to  88  "outstanding  young  scientists" 
chosen  from  among  400  nominees. 

"Ever  since  I  was  quite  small  I've 
known  I  would  be  a  scientist,"  said  Kan- 
trowitz. "I  knew  this  even  before  I  knew 
what  science  was  about.  The  explosion  of 
science  in  the  early  '60s  was  a  big  in- 
fluence on  me." 

Kantrowitz  accumulated  an  enviable 
academic  record  at  BU,  making  the  dean's 
list  each  year,  Phi  Betta  Kappa  in  his 
junior  year  and  graduating  suimna  cum 
laude.  Successfully  resisting  family 
pressure  to  go  to  medical  school — "I 
didn't  care  too  much  for  the  blood  and 
guts,"  he  says — he  turned  to  biochemistry. 

"When  I  was  an  undergraduate  I  was 
exposed  to  lots  of  areas  in  chemistry,  but 
it  was  clear  to  me  that  biochemistry  was 
the  emerging  field  and  I  wanted  to  be  a 
part  of  that.  In  grad  school  it  became 
clear  to  me  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
aspects  of  biochemistry  that  had  applica- 
tions in  medicine,  that  were  clinically 
oriented  to  solving  problems.  The 
question  for  me  was  whether  I  wanted  to 
work  on  solving  problems  for  cures  for 
today  or  doing  basic  research,  the  results 


of  which  might  be  applied  to  future  ap- 
plied projects.  I  decided  I  wanted  to  spend 
my  life  solving  basic  problems. 

"In  working  on  basic  problems  you're 
working  at  a  fundamental  level,  and  your 
hope  is  that  what  you  discover  could  have 
broad  impact  at  some  future  time." 

Ross  Kelly  had  reached  the 
same  conclusion  some  half- 
a-dozen  years  earlier.   The 
largest  aspect  of  my 
work,"  he  says,  "is  science 
for  science.  I  like  projects 
that  are  intellectually  challenging.  It's  fun. 
In  doing  basic  research  you  have 
freedom — the  opportunity  to  pick  out  the 
projects  you  find  most  challenging,  to  do 
what's  best  for  you,  not  what  might  be 
best  for  management.  But  since  there  are 
plenty  of  intellectually  challenging  pro- 
jects around,  I  try  also  to  select  projects 
that  may  have  some  useful  application 
somewhere  down  the  road." 

Kelly  is  a  1964  Holy  Cross  graduate, 
who  received  his  PhD  in  organic  chem- 
istry from  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  in  1968.  and  was  a  postdoctoral 
fellow  at  Brandeis  for  a  year  before  join- 
ing the  BC  faculty.  He  became  a  full  pro- 
fessor in  1980. 

Kelly  works  in  an  area  of  chemistry 
called  synthesis.  Often,  synthesis  involves 
the  creation  of  an   "artificial"  substance  to 
do  the  job  of  a  "natural"  substance  at  a 
fraction  of  the  price  and  more  effectively. 

Kelly,  for  instance,  heads  a  BC  team 
that  is  trying  to  achieve  a  more  efficient 
synthesis  of  adriamycin,  a  drug  which  has 
been  standard  therapy  for  a  number  of 
tumors  and  leukemias. 

The  production  of  adriamycin  depends 
upon  fermentation  by  micro  organisms  or 
partial  synthesis  from  a  fermentation  pro- 
duct. So  derived,  the  material  costs  ap- 
proximately $1,000  per  gram.  Kelly  s 
group  is  examining  an  alternative  ap- 
proach which  they  hope  will  result  in  a 
less  expensive  product  and  improved,  less 
toxic  derivatives  of  adriamycin.  The  work 
is  being  done  on  a  $1  million,  multi-year 
grant  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 


Ross  Kelly  (I)  and  Evan  Kantrowitz 
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'When  a  student  can  make  a 
rational  argument  about  why 
my  idea  for  what  to  do  next  is 
baloney,  that's  what  I'm  aiming 
for' 

—Ross  Kelly 


Under  other  substantial  grants  from  the 
National  Institutes  for  Health  (NIH),  Kel- 
ly's laboratory  group  is  also  trying  to 
come  up  with  better  general  ways  of  fit- 
ting atoms  together  for  the  production  of 
new  pharmaceuticals. 

Chemical  synthesis  has  always  been 
linked  to  industry.  The  field  was  estab- 
lished a  century  ago  with  the  introduction 
of  synthetic  dyes  by  cloth  manufacturers. 
The  products  of  chemical  synthesis  are  all 
around  us — among  them,  teflon,  polyes- 
ters, chemical  fertilizers,  formica  and 
plastics. 

While  Albert  Einstein  reportedly  said 
that  plastic  kitchen  wrap  was  the  greatest 
scientific  achievement  of  his  lifetime,  and 
while  most  medicines  are  produced  by 
means  of  synthesis,  chemists,  Kelly  notes, 
have,  on  the  whole,  a  bad  press.  "Many 
people,"  he  said,  "have  this  image  of  us 
malevolently  sitting  in  labs  and  dreaming 
up  ways  of  filling  boxcars  with  toxic 
material  for  the  purpose  of  having  ac- 
cidental spills." 

Sometimes,  Kelly  notes  wryly,  in  a 
social  situation  he  will  introduce  himself 
as  a  professor,  rather  than  a  chemist. 

The  chemistry  Kelly  describes,  how- 
ever, is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration, 
as  intellectual  quest  and  as  plain  nose-to- 
the-grindstone  human  endeavor. 

"The  goal  in  any  synthesis,"  he  says,  "is 
to  produce  a  substance  'm.'  In  order  to 
produce  'm'  we  have  to  go  from  'a'  to  'b' 
to  'c'  until  we  arrive  at  'm.' 

"While  it's  safe  to  say  that  synthesis  has 
reached  a  maturity  where  we  can  now 
produce  any  substance  desired,  given 
enough  time  and  money,  the  problem 
comes,  especially  in  producing  medical 
drugs,  in  knowing  what  substance  you 
want,  what  chemical  will  do  the  trick.  We 
just  don't  know  the  biology  well  enough 
at  this  point.  A  premier  example  would  be 
coming  up  with  a  better  drug  for  mor- 
phine, something  more  powerful  and  less 
addictive.  But  how  does  morphine  work? 
We  don't  really  know  in  detail.  Heroin 


The  case  of  ATCase 

Since  the  spring  of  1979,  Kantrowitz  and  the  members  of  his  research  group  have 
been  working  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  how  the  living  cell,  through  the  pro- 
duction of  enzymes,  controls  its  various  functions,  growth  particularly. 

The  project,  first  underwritten  by  a  three-year  grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  since  renewed  into  1986,  has  resulted  so  far  in  the  publication  of  12  scien- 
tific papers.  The  payoff,  should  the  group  succeed  in  accomplishing  its  overall  goal, 
could  be  enormous,  with  implications  for  controlling  cancer,  some  kinds  of  heart 
disease  and  birth  defects. 

Enzymes  are  the  catalyses  in  the  world  of  the  cell,  while  proteins  often  carry 
messages  which  spur  biological  action  and  bring  it  to  a  halt.  Thousands  of  proteins 
and  enzymes  may  work  at  various  times  within  any  cell,  each  with  a  particular  mis- 
sion relating  to  initiating,  building  and  terminating  such  functions  such  as  growth, 
metabolizing  food  and  formation  of  cellular  building  blocks. 

Though  proteins  and  enzymes  are  always  on  call,  it  would  obviously  be  a  waste  of 
resources  for  all  enzymes  and  proteins  to  be  available  at  all  times.  What  are  known  as 
bio  control  mechanisms  supervise  their  production,  determining  when  and  what  en- 
zymes or  proteins  will  be  produced. 

For  instance,  if  a  bacteria  was  living  in  an  environment  containing  readily  available 
glucose,  the  bio  control  mechanisms  would  stimulate  the  production  of  enzymes 
which  lead  to  the  metabolism  of  glucose.  But  if  the  glucose  disappeared  and  were 
replaced  by  lactose,  the  bio  control  mechanisms  would  have  to  stimulate  production 
of  enzymes  that  will  act  on  lactose.  If  they  cannot  do  this  the  bacteria  dies. 

Organisms  grow  when  their  cells  replicate  themselves.  Replication,  as  is  now  com- 
monly known,  occurs  in  a  given  cell  when  its  twin  strands  of  DNA  split,  each  birth- 
ing a  replica  of  itself  in  the  process.  Cells  replicate  only  when  nucleotides,  the  building 
blocks  of  DNA,  are  present.  These  must  adhere  to  the  newly  independent  strands  of 
DNA  in  order  for  the  birthing  of  the  sister  strands  to  take  place.  No  nucleotides,  no 
growth. 

Nucleotides  are  produced  in  a  two-step  process.  Bio  control  mechanisms  produce 
the  necessary  enzymes;  enzymes  synthesize  the  required  nucleotides.  When  nucleotides 
have  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  cell's  reproductive  needs,  control 
proteins  trigger  the  DNA  to  stop  producing  the  enzymes  which  make  the  stuff. 
Growth  then  stops. 

Sometimes,  however,  something  goes  wrong.  Perhaps  a  change  in  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  control  protein,  the  one  that's  supposed  to  cry,  "Enough  nucleotides!" 
causes  the  message  to  be  lost  or  garbled.  The  DNA  continues  to  produce  nucleotides. 
Growth  goes  on  at  a  mad  rate.  This  is  cancer. 

Kantrowitz  and  his  group  are  looking  at  aspartate  transcarbamylase — known  as 
ATCase — the  enzyme  that  controls  nucleotide  synthesis,  and  at  a  control  protein 
which  regulates  the  rate  at  which  nucleotides  are  produced. 

Their  project  has  been  and  continues  to  be  creating  a  series  of  mutations,  or  struc- 
tural alterations  in  ATCase  and  the  control  protein. 

When  a  molecule  is  made  mutant,  its  chain  of  amino  acids  may  twist  into  a  slightly 
different  shape.  Each  mutant  enzyme  or  protein  is  observed  for  how  the  physical 
structure  of  the  enzyme  molecule  is  altered,  as  well  as  how  this  affects  the  function  of 
the  molecule.  By  correlating  a  large  number  of  these  observations  Kantrowitz  hopes  to 
be  able  to  develop  a  detailed  picture  of  how  ATCase  and  the  control  protein  func- 
tion. 

Once  this  is  known,  it  may  be  possible  in  future  to  clone  appropriate  mutants  and 
place  them  in  haywire  cells  to  interrupt  processes  that  threaten  the  life  and  well- 
being  of  the  organism. 
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and  morphine  are  similiar.  Why  are  the 
effects  so  different?  If  you  have  100  dif- 
ferent materials  that  are  similiar,  and  none 
of  them  is  quite  satisfactory  for  your  uses, 
finding  the  common  element  becomes  the 
problem. 

"The  usual  analogy  people  use  is  that  a 
chemical  functions  as  a  key  and  turns 
locks  in  the  body.  Often,  as  you  approach 
designing  the  key,  you  don't  know  what 
the  lock  looks  like.  So  the  first  thing  you 
have  to  do  is  go  through  the  literature 
and  look  at  some  medicines  that  turn  the 
lock  but  aren't  specific  enough.  They  have 
side  effects.  They  turn  more  than  one 
lock.  By  increments  you  get  an  idea  of 
what  the  lock  is  like.  Once  you  think  you 
have  a  correct  mental  picture  of  the  lock 
you  try  to  make  a  key  to  fit.  That's  when 
you  go  into  the  lab  to  try  and  make  the 
key. 

"The  most  time  consuming  process  is 
making  the  key,"  said  Kelly,  "because 
often  you  don't  know  what  you're  going 
to  get.  And  even  if  you  succeed  in  mov- 
ing from  'g'  to  'h,'  for  instance,  im- 
mediately you're  facing  the  problem  of 
moving  on  to  'i.'" 

Most  of  the  time,  Kelly  said,  your  first 
solution  fails.  You  go  back  to  the  library. 
"There's  an  old  adage — Two  months  in 
the  lab  can  save  you  an  afternoon  in  the 
library.'" 

Often  enough,  a  second,  third  and 
fourth  solution  fail  as  well.  Kelly  spent 
1981-82  on  sabbatical  at  Pfizer,  Inc.,  a 
major  drug  company  in  Connecticut.  His 
project  was  to  produce  a  medicine  for 
schizophrenia.  Current  approaches — the 
use  of  drugs  such  as  Thorazine  and 
Mellaril — can  result  in  damaging  side  ef- 
fects. Kelly  created  three  new  compounds 
in  his  year  at  Pfizer.  Two  produced  side 
effects.  The  third,  he  notes  ruefully, 
"didn't  do  anything.  It  didn't  do  anything 
bad.  It  didn't  do  anything  good.  It  didn't 
do  anything." 

In  an  interview  several  years  ago,  Kelly 
likened  the  process  of  doing  chemical  syn- 


thesis to  solving  three-dimensional  jigsaw 
puzzles.  More  recently  he  described  it  as 
the  equivalent  of  trying  to  put  together  a 
Chinese  wood  puzzle  by  artfully  attaching 
magnets  to  the  various  parts,  dumping  the 
parts  in  a  box,  and  giving  the  box  a  good 
shake. 

"You  have  to  build  an  expectation  of 
failure  into  this  work,"  said  Kelly.  "If  you 
didn't  you'd  go  crazy."  Kelly,  who  usually 
has  half-a-dozen  projects  going  in  his  lab 
at  any  time,  said  the  secret  to  maintaining 
mental  stability  is  to  concentrate  on  the 
projects  that  are  going  well  and  not  to 
dwell  on  the  ones  that  aren't. 

"While  science  is  difficult,"  said  Kelly, 
"one  of  the  really  nice  things  about 
science  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  you  to 
be  creative.  Science  is  an  art.  It's  been 
said  it's  the  art  form  of  the  20th  century.  I 
can  read  a  scientific  paper  and  end  up 
saying  to  myself,  'Gee,  what  a  beautiful 
solution.'" 

Evan  Kantrowitz  came  to   BC 
in  1977  as  an  assistant 
professor.  A  man  who  be- 
lieves "research  and 
teaching  must  go  hand  in 
hand,"  he  spent  his  first 
year  here  writing  grant  proposals  by  day 
and  developing  courses  in  the  evenings. 
In  the  spring  of  1979  his  grant  writing 
paid  off  as  he  received  three-year  funding 


from  NIH  to  investigate  enzymes  which 
regulate  cell  growth.  "Since  a  number  of 
diseases,"  he  said,  "such  as  cancer,  result 
when  metabolic  controls  break  down,  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  cellular  control  is 
vital  to  understanding  the  diseases  and  ar- 
riving at  treatments."  (See  "The  Case  of 
ATCase,"  page  12.) 

The  grant  was  renewed  in  1982  for  an 
additional  four  years  and  Kantrowitz  ex- 
pects to  need  a  further  renewal  to  com- 
plete, what  all  in  all,  is  expected  to  be  a 
decade-long  project.  It  is  one  of  three  pro- 
jects currently  being  conducted  in  Kan- 
trowitz's  lab. 

"You  have  to  decide  at  some  point,"  he 
said,  "whether  a  project  is  worth  so  many 
years  of  your  life — whether  you  think  you 
can  solve  the  problem.  Once  you  have  a 
main  goal,  such  as  examining  cellular  con- 
trol mechanisms,  you  have  to  pinpoint 
some  aspect  of  it  that  seems  important 
enough  for  your  efforts,  and  that  people 
will  think  worthy  of  funding.  You  need 
money  to  do  research  in  this  field.  You 
need  it  for  equipment,  which  can  be  very- 
expensive,  and  to  pay  postdoctoral 
fellows." 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  NIH  pro- 
ject, Kantrowitz  said,  some  aspects  of  it 
have  shifted  as  a  result  of  new  techniques 
that  have  been  developed,  most  recently 
recombinant  DNA  technology.  Kantro- 
witz will  be  spending  a  sabbatical  leave 
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'In  working  on  basic  problems, 
your  hope  is  that  what  you 
discover  could  have  broad  im- 
pact in  the  future' 

—Evan  Kantrowitz 


next  year  studying  recombinant  tech- 
nology at  Brandeis. 

He  says  that  despite  these  shifts  he  does 
not  pause  in  the  night  to  wonder  whether 
he  is  on  the  right  track.  "We're  sure  the 
groundwork  we're  laying  is  accurate. 
We're  hopeful  the  information  we're  ac- 
cumulating will  provide  a  foundation  for 
others  to  build  on." 

Each  semester  since  his  arrival  here, 
Kantrowitz  has  included  general  chem- 
istry among  his  teaching  duties,  this 
despite  some  pressure  from  the  depart- 
ment to  lead  upper  level  courses.  "We're 
short  on  biochem  people  and  I  don't 
know  how  much  longer  I'm  going  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  but  I  enjoy  teaching 
freshmen  a  lot,"  he  said.  "In  the  general 
course  you  have  a  greater  variety  of  pro- 
blems and  situations  to  face.  Some  stu- 
dents start  out  slow  and  strive.  Some  are 
outstanding  from  day  one." 

Kelly,  too,  teaches  introductory  level 
courses  by  choice.  His  introductory 
organic  chemistry,  he  says,  provides 
rewards  he  doesn't  get  from  teaching  ad- 


vanced courses.  "There  is  a  wider  range  of 
kids  to  interact  with,"  he  said. 

Kantrowitz  estimates  he  spends  an 
hour-and-a-half  preparing  a  one-hour 
chemistry  lecture,  and  three  hours  prepar- 
ing for  every  one  lecture  hour  of  upper 
level  courses.  "In  biochemistry,"  he  ex- 
plained, "there  are  such  rapid  advances 
that  even  if  the  text  was  written  a  year 
ago  it  can  be  out  of  date  in  some  regards. 
I  have  to  keep  the  course  up  to  date." 

While  graduate  students  and  postdoc- 
toral fellows  are  an  integral  part  of  their 
research  teams,  both  Kantrowitz  and  Kel- 
ly also  work  extensively  with  under- 
graduates. Both  participate  in  the  Scholar 
of  the  College  Program,  which  is  open  to 
A&S  seniors  of  exceptional  achievement 
who  want  to  do  a  year  of  rigorous  work 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member. 

Rigorous  it  is.  Kelly,  for  example, 
demands  a  40-hour  work  week  from  his 
scholars.  For  this  they  get  six  credits, 
what  their  student  colleagues  get  for  ap- 
proximately half  the  time. 

Aside  from  the  senior  scholars,  Kelly 


and  Kantrowitz  also  use  a  small  comple- 
ment of  undergraduate  students  in  the  lab. 
Dilettantes  need  not  apply.  "I  take  them 
in  after  their  sophomore  year,"  said  Kelly, 
"and  they  work  for  me  full  time  during 
the  summers  and  then  part  time  during 
the  academic  years." 

The  undergraduates  assist  upper  level 
people  in  keeping  research  going.  "If  the 
work  of  the  lab  is  to  go  from  'a'  to  'b'  un- 
til you  get  to  'm,'  then  you're  constantly 
running  out  of  'g,'  so  a  new  undergrad 
might  have  the  job  of  making  more  'g,'" 
said  Kelly. 

"But  the  most  important  part  of  my  job 
is  getting  them  to  think  independently. 
What  I  usually  do  first  is  tell  them,  'Go 
mix  these  things  together  and  see  what 
reaction  you  get.'  They  will  come  back  at 
some  point  and  say,  'Here's  the  data. 
What  do  I  do  next?'  When  a  student 
decides  for  himself  what  to  do  next,  when 
he  can  make  a  rational  argument  about 
why  my  idea  for  what  to  do  next  is 
baloney,  that's  what  I'm  aiming  for. 

"The  [general  chemistry]  labs  upstairs," 
he  added,  "give  students  an  unreal  sense 
of  what  science  is  about  because  all  the 
research  ends  with  a  result.  Maybe  you 
drop  the  flask  and  ruin  your  experiment, 
but  at  least  you  know  what  went  wrong. 
Down  here  you  find  out  that  projects  can 
fail  and  you  don't  always  know  why." 

"When  I  was  a  kid,"  said  Kantrowitz, 
"my  image  of  the  scientist  was  of  a  man 
who  goes  to  work  in  the  morning  and 
works  all  day  with  bubbling  beakers  in 
the  lab.  The  reality  is  not  at  all  like  that. 
The  role  of  a  senior  research  person  is  the 
role  of  any  administrator,  to  oversee 
education  and  direct  projects." 

Neither  Kantrowitz  nor  Kelly  do  hands 
on  work  in  the  lab  anymore.  Kelly  kept  it 
up  until  recently,  putting  in  12-15  hours  a 
week,  but  found  not  having  enough  time 
to  really  complete  a  project  too 
frustrating. 

The  mix  on  the  lab  team  of  graduate 
students,  postdoctorals  and  under- 
graduates, is  critical,  said  Kantrowitz, 
"making  for  a  sound  environment,  where 


'People  have  this  image  of 
chemists  sitting  in  labs  and 
dreaming  up  ways  of  filling 
boxcars  with  toxic  materials 

—Ross  Kelly 


you  always  have  someone  around  who 
knows  more  than  you  know.  The  result  is 
that  a  lot  of  things  are  handled  without 
my  involvement." 

This  not  only  gives  Kantrowitz  more 
time  for  his  teaching  duties  and  for 
planning  lab  procedures — where,  he  says, 
experience  and  insight  are  important — but 


it  results  in  students  who  learn  to  act 
independently. 

"One  of  the  things  that  made  me  a 
researcher,"  he  said,  "was  that  in  graduate 
school  I  had  a  fairly  famous  adviser  who 
didn't  have  a  great  deal  of  time  for  his 
grad  students.  You  ended  up  doing  things 
yourself  or  you  were  out  on  the  street." 


'There  are  many  Kantrowitzs  and  Kellys  here' 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Chemistry  Department,  said  Chairman  Jeong-Long  Lin, 
that  when  a  faculty  member  wins  an  award  or  grant,  he  provides  champagne  at  the 
next  faculty  meeting.  "Lately,"  said  Lin  with  a  smile,  "we've  been  drinking  all  the 
time." 

"The  department  is  the  best  it's  ever  been,"  notes 
Professor  Robert  O'Malley,  senior  member  of  the 
Chemistry  faculty  with  almost  36  years  of  service. 

"We  had  a  solid  base  to  build  on,"  he  said,  "but 
the  people  who  have  come  on  recently  are  extreme- 
ly good  teachers  and  researchers.  And  the  postdoc- 
toral fellows  are  an  unusually  good  group.  They 
are  here  from  all  over  the  world  to  work  with  in- 
dividual members  of  the  department  and  were 
drawn  here  by  their  reputations.  There's  a  good 
sense  of  teamwork  throughout." 

This  fiscal  year,  the  departments  17  faculty  will 
share  in  more  than  $1  million  in  research  funding. 
"There  are,"  said  Lin,  "many  Kantrowitzs  and 
Kellys  here." 

Said  Associate  Professor  Kenny  Nicholas,  "When 
I  came  on  in  1973  there  were  two  or  three  fac- 
ulty who  had  grants.  Now  that  number  is  in  the  vicinity  of  10."  Also,  in  that  time, 
said  Nicholas,  the  number  of  publications  generated  by  the  department  has  more 
than  doubled, 

"A  contributing  factor,"  he  said,  "has  been  the  moral  and  material  support  given 
by  the  University,  which  goes  beyond  dollars  for  labs  or  equipment." 

The  department  sponsors  approximately  35  majors  in  any  year,  and  the  same 
number  of  graduate  students,  half  of  them  doctoral  candidates.  "We  have  to  produce 
good  students  because  they  are  going  from  here  to  compete  with  graduates  of  the 
major  schools,"  said  Lin.  "No  student  leaves  our  department  without  feeling  they 
have  been  given  enough  challenge.  How  much  each  student  learns  varies  from  per- 
son to  person,  but  they  have  all  been  challenged  to  their  utmost  ability." 

Faculty  place  a  good  deal  of  credit  on  the  work  of  Lin,  who  has  been  chairman  six 
years,  and  one  of  his  predecessors,  the  late  Irving  Russell,  chairman  1967-71,  who 
died  in  June  1981.  The  department's  conference  room  was  recently  named  for 
Russell. 

Asked  what  he  felt  his  greatest  accomplishment  for  the  department  had  been,  Lin, 
who  will  be  stepping  down  from  the  chairman's  post  in  July,  said,  "Convincing  Ross 
Kelly  to  become  the  next  chairman.  He  wouldn't  do  that  unless  the  department  were 
important  to  him.  That's  the  state  we  want  to  reach,  where  a  good  researcher  like 
Ross  will  devote  time  to  being  chairman." 


Jeong-Long  Lin 


s 


oybeans  have  Ross  Kelly 
worried.  What  worries  him 
about  soybeans  is  that,  in 
monetary  terms,  they  are 
this  country's  biggest  ex- 
port. Corn,  he  says,  shak- 


ing his  head,  is  second. 

"It's  not  until  you  get  to  something  like 
number  eight  that  you  hit  anything 
technological." 

Kelly  said  that  when  he  was  a  college 
student,  the  best  and  the  brightest  were 
going  into  science.  "Today,"  he  said,   "the 
best  kids  are  all  pre-med.  I  haven't  done  a 
study  of  this,  but  my  sense  is  that  elemen- 
tary school  science  is  the  problem,  that 
the  people  who  are  teaching  it  for  the 
most  part  just  aren't  very  good,  that  the 
good  people  can  get  better  paying  jobs  in 
industry." 

Kelly  contrasts  this  with  the  situation  in 
Japan,  which  reportedly  is  hard  at  work 
producing  scientists.  "Where  this  is  going 
to  hurt  us  is  in  basic  research.  The  payoff 
for  basic  research  is  not  immediate  but  20 
years  down  the  road.  Recombinant  DNA. 
for  instance,  was  laid  out  30  years  ago  by 
people  who  were  doing  basic  research. 
who  wanted  to  know  how  the  cell  works 
for  the  sake  of  knowing  how  the  cell 
works." 

While  America  still  reaps  the  science 
awards  come  Nobel  Prize  time  each  year. 
Kelly  worries  that  20  years  from  now  that 
will  not  be  the  case. 

"I  agree  with  Ross,"  said  Kantrowitz. 
"that  20  years  down  the  road  we'll  see  a 
difference,  but  there's  always  going  to  be 
some  percentage  of  students  who  won't 
want  the  blood  and  guts  of  medical 
school.  Whether  science  will  continue  to 
attract  as  many  good  people  as  before  or 
we'll  just  get  the  fallout  from  pre-med 
programs.  I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  those  people  who  go  on  to  become 
faculty  in  institutions  like  this  will  be  peo- 
ple who  wanted  to  be  scientists  in  the  first 
place. 

"The  critical  point  in  continuing  to  get 
good  people  in  the  field  is  that  we  must 
be  good  teachers." 
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by  Vincent  T.  O'Keefe,  S] 

The  following  is  adapted  from 
remarks  by  Fr.  O'Keefe  at  this  year's 
Laetare  Sunday  breakfast  on  March  13. 
Fr.  O'Keefe  is  general  assistant  to  the 
Jesuit  vicar  general. 

If      Jk       That  I  would  like  to  do  is 
I    X»     /share  some  reflections  on  how 
\f       M# the  Society  of  Jesus  is  called  to 
W  W  serve  the  Church  today. 

I  would  like  to  base  my  remarks  on 
three  sources:  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, the  late  Pope  Paul  VI,  and  our  present 
Holy  Father,  John  Paul  II.  I  am  doing  this 
because  there  is  a  very  real  connection  at 
work  among  them.  We  will  see  a  constant 
interplay  and  interaction  involving  the 
council  and  the  two  pontiffs  as  I  try  to 
evolve  the  role  and  mission  of  the  society 
in  service  of  the  Church  today. 

Let's  begin  with  the  well-known  address 
of  John  Paul  II  to  the  provincials  and  cen- 
tral government  of  our  society  just  over  a 
year  ago.  Why  start  here?  Not  just 
because  this  address  received  so  much 
publicity  in  the  media  (and  mostly  bad, 
by  the  way),  nor  just  because  experience 
has  shown  that  relatively  few  people  are 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  address, 
but  especially  because  the  Holy  Father 
answers  our  very  question:  how  our 
society  should  serve  the  Church  today? 
John  Paul  II  said:  "As  my  venerated 
predecessor,  Pope  Paul  VI,  already  told 
you,  the  Church  today  wants  the  society 
to  implement  effectively  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  as  in  the  time  of  St.  Ig- 
natius and  afterwards,  it  spared  no  effort 
to  make  known  and  apply  the  Council  of 
Trent,  assisting  in  a  notable  way  the 
Roman  pontiffs  in  the  exercise  of  their 
supreme  magisterium." 

This  then  is  the  pivotal  point  of  our  ser- 
vice to  the  Church. 

John  Paul  II  makes  his  own  what  Paul 
VI  had  said  to  the  society  on  Dec.  3, 
1974:  "(Members  of  the  society)  are  in  the 
first  line  of  the  profound  renewal  which 
the  Church,  especially  since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  desires  to  bring  about  in 
the  secularized  world.  Your  society  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  test  of  the  Church's  vitality 
throughout  the  centuries;  it  is  in  some 
sense  a  crossroads  where,  in  a  very  signifi- 


Serving  the  Church 
and  the  world 

The  Jesuit  mission  today 


cant  manner,  difficulties,  temptations,  ef- 
forts, undertakings,  the  durability  and  the 
successes  of  the  entire  Church  all  meet 
together." 

Two  tendencies  are  to  be  avoided  in  im- 
plementing Vatican  II:  a  progressivism 
which  considers  the  council's  teaching  as 
long  since  outdated  and  takes  unwar- 
ranted liberties  in  the  field  of  doctrine  or 
liturgy  or  Christian  life;  the  other  extreme 
is  an  integralism  which  is  characterized  by 
a  staunch  and  unyielding  resistance  to  any 
change  whatever  and  wants  everything  to 
remain  the  way  it  was.  John  Paul  II  asks 
us  to  help  in  advancing  the  whole 
Church,  and  not  just  a  part  or  faction,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  council,  while 
resisting  deviations  to  right  or  left. 


'There  is  a  clear  respon- 
sibility of  our  Society  and 
of  our  universities  for  an 

apostolate  of  culture. ' 


When  the  Holy  Father  specifies  more 
concretely  what  the  Church  expects  of  the 
society,  the  program  facing  us  includes 
the  following:  to  help  the  Pope  and  the 
bishops  implement  effectively  the  Second 
Vatican  Council;  to  adapt  our  traditional 
apostolates  toward  this  end;  to  work 
toward  the  Christian  penetration  of  the 
culture  of  the  world  around  us;  to  exercise 
pastoral  care  of  those  on  the  fringe  of 
society;  to  exercise  the  priestly  ministry  in 
all  its  authentic  forms;  to  adapt  our 
apostolic  work  to  the  demands  and  op- 
portunities of  a  new  world  of  communica- 
tion; to  promote  ecumenism,  the  deep- 
ening of  relations  with  non-Christian 
religions  and  with  non-believers,  while 
resisting  atheism;  and  to  promote  justice 
in  the  Church's  evangelizing  action. 

That,  I  submit,  constitutes  a  tremen- 
dous mandate.  It  is  no  small-minded,  con- 
fining and  parochial  program,  but  is  based 
on  a  vision  of  the  world  and  Church  that 
is  far-reaching  and  profound,  and  chal- 


lenges us  to  find  and  place  the  men,  com- 
petent and  committed,  to  face  up  to  it. 
This  is  why  we  shuddered  at  the  caption 
used  by  one  of  the  US  wire  services  to 
summarize  this  speech  of  the  Holy  Father: 
"Pope  Tells  Jesuits  to  Stay  Out  of 
Politics." 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  was  the 
first  major  official  event  in  which  the 
Church  realized  its  status  precisely  as  a 
world  Church  in  action.  It  marked  the 
transition  of  the  Western  Church  to  a 
world  Church,  a  transition  comparable  to 
that  from  Jewish  to  Gentile  Christianity. 
It  also  marked  a  change  from  a  culturally 
monocentric  Church,  that  is  predominant- 
ly European  and  North  American,  to  a 
culturally  polycentric  world  Church. 

And  so  when  John  Paul  II  asks  us  to 
help  him  and  the  bishops  implement  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Vatican  II  in  serving  the 
Church,  it  is  the  service  of  this  world 
Church  he  intends.  This  means  to  work 
for  a  strong  and  dynamic  unity  while 
preserving  legitimate  differences.  It  means 
to  serve  the  Church  in  dialogue  with  and 
at  the  service  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  just  one  of  the 
points  indicated  by  the  Holy  Father  in  our 
service  of  the  Church,  namely,  "the  Chris- 
tian penetration  of  the  culture  of  the 
world  around  us."  I  do  this  because  it  is 
clear  we  are  dealing  here  with  something 
of  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Pope.  Moreover,  it  is  something  partic- 
ularly fitting  for  this  group  with  so  many 
ties  to  this  great  university. 

On  May  20,  1982,  Pope  John  Paul  II  in- 
stituted the  Pontifical  Council  for  Culture. 
What  is  this  council?  It  is  a  special  perma- 
nent body  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  great  objectives  which  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  proposed  regarding  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and  culture. 
It  is  meant  to  give  the  whole  Church  a 
common  impulse  in  the  continuously 
renewed  encounter  between  the  salvific 
message  of  the  Gospel  and  the  multiplicity 
of  cultures,  in  the  diversity  of  cultures  to 
which  she  must  carry  her  fruits  of  grace. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  my  pontificate," 


ID 


Fr.  Monan  bestows  the  honorary  Doctorate  of  Humane  Letters  on  Fr.  O'Keefe  at  the  Lactare 
breakfast  in  McElroy  Commons. 


says  the  Pope,  "I  have  considered  the 
Church's  dialogue  with  the  cultures  of  our 
time  to  be  a  vital  area,  one  in  which  the 
destiny  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  this 
20th  century  is  at  stake.  Now  man  lives  a 
fully  human  life  thanks  to  culture.  Yes, 
the  future  of  man  depends  on  culture." 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  devoted  a 
whole  section  of  the  Pastoral  Constitution 
Gaudium  et  Spes  to  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  culture  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  man,  the  many  links  between  the 
message  of  salvation  and  culture,  the 
reciprocal  enrichment  of  the  Church  and 
the  different  cultures  as  they  have  shared 
history  with  different  civilizations. 

What  does  the  word  "culture"  mean  for 
us?  What  image  does  it  evoke?  Music  and 
opera,  painting  and  sculpture  and  muse- 
ums? Pop  culture?  Literature?  Gaudium  et 
Spes  enlightens  us  by  spelling  out  the 
broad  sense  in  which  we  understand 
culture  and  cultures.  It  says:  "The  word 
'culture'  in  its  general  sense  indicates  all 
those  factors  by  which  man  refines  and 
unfolds  his  manifold  spiritual  and  bodily 
qualities.  It  means  his  effort  to  bring  the 
world  itself  under  his  control  by  his 
knowledge  and  labor.  It  includes  the  fact 
that  by  improving  customs  and  institu- 
tions he  renders  social  life  more  human 
both  within  the  family  and  in  the  civic 
community.  Finally,  it  is  a  feature  of 
culture  that  throughout  the  course  of  time 
man  expresses,  communicates,  and  con- 
serves in  his  works  great  spiritual  ex- 


periences and  desires,  so  that  these  may 
be  of  advantage  to  the  progress  of  many, 
even  of  the  whole  human  family." 

If  you  think  that  after  citing  Vatican  II 
on  culture  I  shall  turn  to  Paul  VI,  you  are 
right. 

'The  split,"  he  said,  "between  the 
Gospel  and  culture  is  without  a  doubt  the 
drama  of  our  time.  Therefore,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  ensure  a  full  evangeliza- 
tion of  culture,  or  more  correctly,  of 
cultures. 

"For  the  Church  it  is  a  question  of  af- 
fecting and  as  it  were  upsetting,  through 
the  power  of  the  Gospel,  mankind's  criter- 
ia of  judgment,  determining  values,  points 
of  interest,  lines  of  thought,  sources  of  in- 
spiration and  models  of  life,  which  are  in 
contrast  with  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
plan  of  salvation." 

John  Paul  II  follows  in  the  same  vein  as 
he  tells  us:  "There  is  an  organic  and  con- 
stitutive link  existing  between  Christianity 
and  culture — with  man,  therefore.  And  if 
culture  is  that  by  which  man  as  man 
becomes  more  man,  what  is  at  stake  here 
is  the  very  destiny  of  man.  The  synthesis 
between  faith  and  culture  is  not  just  a  de- 
mand of  culture  but  also  of  faith.  A  faith 
which  does  not  become  culture  is  a  faith 
which  has  not  been  fully  received,  nor 
thoroughly  thought  through,  nor  faithful- 
ly lived  out." 

Since  Vatican  II  there  has  been  a 
heightened  sense  of  modem  man's  ability 


for  the  first  time  in  history  to  shape  a 
more  truly  human  culture  and  to  see  to  it 
that  all  share  in  this  culture  on  a  mean- 
ingful level.  This  involves  a  quest  for  a 
humanism  which  gives  first  place  to  the 
values  of  human  dignity,  fraternity,  and 
justice,  while  redefining  those  values  in 
society  which  reduce  the  meaning  of  life 
chiefly  to  the  many  different  material  and 
economic  factors.  In  other  words,  econo- 
mic and  technical  values  are  rightly  con- 
sidered as  means  and  not  as  ends  in 
themselves. 

That  brief  phrase  in  the  Holy  Father's 
address  to  us,  "to  work  toward  the  Chris- 
tian penetration  of  the  culture  around  us," 
is  seen  in  its  full  dimensions  as  a  whole 
program,  and  even  a  way  of  life,  of  great 
importance.  We  are  talking  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  values  which  make  up  the  ethos 
of  a  people,  those  things  which  underpin 
our  criteria  for  judging  and  setting  goals 
and  priorities,  the  attitudes,  customs, 
models,  laws  and  structures  of  the  society 
in  which  we  live.  Who  determines  this 
composite  of  principles  and  values,  and 
who  articulates  it,  whether  it  be  the 
popular  thing  to  do  or  not? 

Of  course  that  brings  us  right  to  you 
and  to  Boston  College,  because  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  are  talking  of  the  role  of  the 
university.  There  is  a  clear  responsibility 
of  our  Society  of  Jesus  and  of  our  univer- 
sities for  an  apostolate  of  culture. 

Our  Catholic  universities  make  an 
essential  contribution  to  Church  and 
society  by  a  probing  and  profound  study 
of  our  crucial  human  problems,  a  study 
far  removed  from  the  facile  and  super- 
ficial world  of  sloganeering  and  quick 
solutions.  Research  and  teaching  are  of 
the  highest  importance  because,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  present-day  approaches 
which  all  too  often  lead  to  a  minimizing 
or  cheapening  or  forgetting  or  threatening 
of  man.  they  reject  any  partial  or  de- 
formed vision  of  man.  Don't  you  think 
there  is  something  not  quite  right  when 
serious  thought  or  even  priority  is  given 
to  producing  and  using  a  bomb  whose 
principal  quality  is  that  it  destroys  people 
but  not  buildings?  The  university  must 
prepare  persons  for  the  constructive 
criticism  of  culture  that  a  healthy  society 
needs.  It  must  also  prepare  persons  who 
will  be  able  to  synthesize  faith  and  cul- 
ture. And  if  the  university  doesn't  do  this. 
I  really  don't  know  who  will. 
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Five  former  student  activists 
reflect  upon  the  times  of  their  lives 
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The  times  they  are  a-changin,"  Bob 
Dylan  sang  in  his  classic  mid-' 60s 
anthem,  and  indeed,  they  did. 
For  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, there  has  never  been  a  period 
like  the  late  1960s  and  early  70s. 
Very  few  educational  institutions  went  through  those  times 
unscathed,  unchanged.  Boston  College  was  not  Harvard  or 
Columbia,  but  Boston  College,  too,  was  affected. 

Of  events  on  the  Heights  in  those  years,  the  spring  1970  strike 
is  perhaps  best  remembered.  (See  below. I  Though  a  minor  inci- 
dent in  the  scope  of  national  student  unrest,  and  though  it  came 
relatively  late  in  the  sequence  of  these  activities,  and  did  not 
result  in  violence,  it  was  a  sign  that  Boston  College  was  not  im- 
mune to  the  times,  that  Chestnut  Hill  was  not  so  far  from  places 
like  Berkeley  as  many  might  have  wished. 

Certainly,  the  majority  of  students  at  Boston  College  between 
1968  and  1973  were  not  as  immediately  concerned  with  ending 
the  Vietnam  War,  or  with  equal  rights,  or  questioning  the 
government,  as  they  were  with  graduating,  getting  married,  or 
going  to  graduate  school. 

But  that's  not  uncommon,  says  Carol  Petillo,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history.  "In  any  reform  movement,"  she  said,  "only 
five-to-ten  percent  of  the  people  actually  take  to  the  streets.  And 
the  majority  of  this  small  percentage  is  there  because  it  is  spring- 
time, or  because  revolt  is  common  in  the  country,  or  simply 
because  they  feel  something,  but  don't  really  understand  what 
they  feel." 

All  it  takes,  she  said,  is  a  handful  of  committed  persons  who 
are  willing  to  lead  the  numbers. 

This  handful  was  here  in  the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s. 

Thomas  Gallagher  '70.  was  one.  Others  were  Kathleen  Hen- 
nessy  '70,  Edward  Kelly  '69,  William  Moriarty  73,  and  Peter 
Pleasance  '71. 

All  were  involved  in  the  1970  strike.  Kelly,  who  had 
graduated  the  year  before,  joined  the  picket  lines  at  the  main 
gates  to  help  stop  entering  traffic.  Gallagher  stood  outside 
classrooms  urging  students  to  support  the  boycott  of  classes. 
Hennessy  joined  the  picket  lines  for  several  hours  each  dav.  and 
offered  "teach-ins"  on  women's  issues.  Moriarty.  vice  president 


The  spring  of  1970 

►March  19— Black  students  occupy 
Gasson  Hall  for  10  hours  to  call  for  more 
funding  of  black  programs  and  an  in- 
crease in  minority  enrollment. 
►  April  13 — BC  students  begin  what  was 
planned  as  a  week-long  strike  of  classes  to 
protest  a  proposed  $500  tuition  increase. 
Students  set  up  pickets  at  all  gates  and 
building  entrances. 

►April  16— About  700  students  march  in 
a  candlelight  procession  from  McElroy 
Commons  to  Botolph  House  to  read  a 
19-point  proposal  to  President  Seavey 
Joyce,  one  item  being  a  $240,  instead  of 
the  $500  tuition  increase. 


►  April  22 — A  group  of  about  35  students 
begins  a  week -long  occupation  of  Botolph 
House. 

►  April  30 — US  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  cross  the  border  into  Cambodia  to 
attack  enemy  bases. 

►May  4 — Four  students  are  killed  by 

National  Guard  rifle  fire  at  Kent  State 

University. 

►May  5 — Students  vote  overwhelmingly 

to  accept  negotiations  and  end  the  strike. 

— BC  joins  a  join  a  nationwide  university 

strike  to  protest  the  US  move  into 

Cambodia. 

— A  group  of  about  10  students  destroys 

property  in  Reserve  Office  Training  Corps 
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Harvard  Law,  Class  of  '85 

1  didn't  come  to  BC  as  an  activis:      said  Ec  Ke         =  fresr.rr'.ar 
s  \~-z-      I  don't  think  anyone  did  at  that  time. 

I  thiol   the  i    t -.helming  thing  that  instigated  any  activism 
was  the  war.  It  gradually,  for  many  of  us,  became  something  we 
couldn't  ignore  any  kngei 

Sitting  back  in  an  old  director's  chair  in  his  SomerviHe  apart- 
ment, a  lanky^  Kelly,  now  a  35-year-old  first-year  Harvard  law- 
student,  fingered  a  full  head  of  salt-and-pepper  hair  as  he  talked 
slowK-  and  pensively  of  those  times. 

His  first  year  at  BC.  the  philosophy  major  attended  classes 
mainly  with  men  in  coats  and  ties  and  with  short-cropped  hair. 
The      t      t-.-t'   b  a:    a     as  no  different  from  other  students  at- 
tending what  he  termed,''  a  pretty  conservative  Catholic  college.'' 

-     a  "igh  school  student  in  Chatham   N]   KeOy  subscribed  to 
[he  i   . -..     and  was  2     -  a  rue    supporter  of  the  war. 

He  came  to  BC  because     It     as  a  typical  move  for  someone 
coining  out  of  a  Catholic  high  school."  His  ambition  as  an  er:er- 
ing  freshman  was  to  be  a  "businessman  of  some  sort." 

It  wasn't  until  his  sophomore  year  that  Kelly  felt  he  needed  to 
I  -     -  t  ;  t.-  :  to  a  couple  of  SDS  'Students  for  a 

Democratic  Society)  meetings  at  Harvard."  he  said.    People  were 
talking  about  the  war  in  anti-war  terms  I  had  never  been 
exposed  to.  It  made  me  think.  'I  can't  sit  on  the  sidelines 
anymore."' 

E  .  i  Kelly  didn't  express  his  developing  anti-war  attitudes  at 
BC  immediately.  "For  a  while,  there  wasn't  much  going  on  at 
BC.  At  that  time,  it  didn't  matter  to  me  where  the  even:  was 
taking  place,  it  just  matters;      hat  the  e  en 

Even  a\  his  senior  year,  Kelly  said,  he  spent  more  time  at 
E  _  than  at  BC.  He  admits  he      ssn'l  the  ideal  student.  By  his 
'    ear.  he  "semi-dropped  out  of  school.  I  didn't  go  to 
-  -  - 


He  joined  the  SDS  chapter  that  was  formed  on  campus  in  the 
fall  of  68,  along  with  about  30  people.  The  chapter's  main  ob- 

as  to  get  ROTC  i  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
thrown  off  campus.'  he  said,  "partly  because  we  felt  the  Univer- 
sity shouldn  t  be  in  complicity  with  the  military,  and  partly 
because  it  was  the  most  immediate  focus  of  what  the  military 
hat  1  e  as  students  had  a  handle  on." 

When  Kelly  returned  to  BC  for  the  1970  strike,  he  was  a 

aran  of  political  protest.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  three- 
month  trip  out  west,  attending  rallies  at  Berkeley,  and  at 
Mauason.  Wis.,  in  support  of  the  "Chicago  7."  He  had  come 
back  with  the  idea  he  would  find  a  job,  but  found  his  friends  at 
BC  talking  about  demonstrations.  "I  thought  since  I  had  some 
experience,  I  should  stick  around,"  he  said. 

The  anti^war  movement  was  a  very  "up  and  then  down 
affair."  Kelly  recalled.   "For  a  certain  amount  of  time,  a  number 
of  people  were  willing  to  say,   I  don't  like  Nixon,  but  maybe  hes 
gotten  the  message  that  the  war  is  not  popular.  Maybe  he  knows 

t  fi  ave  to  get  out.' 
Ar  i  then  Nixon  goes  and  invades  Cambodia.  It  inflamed 
people,  and  especially  students." 

The  focus  of  students'  concerns,    according  to  Kelly,  "was 
not  BC,  but  what  was  appropriate  to  stop  the  war. 

Okay,  there  was  the  tuition  strike,  but  for  me,  that  wasn't 
important.  After  all.  I  wasn't  a  student  there  anymore.  But  for  a 
lot  of  people,  even  those  who  were  still  in  school,  I  think  the 
war  ".-.as  the  main  focus. 

The  strike  turned  into  a  strike  against  the  move  into  Cam- 
bodia. Certainly,  it  wasn't  BC  that  invaded  Cambodia,  bu:  we 
felt  the  just  thing  to  do  everywhere  was  protest.  It  just  so  hap- 
pened that  students  were  able  to  protest.  They  weren't  in  the 
work  place." 

After  the  strike  at  BC  in  1970.  Ed  Kelly  embarked  on  an 
:  ij  ssey  that  last  August  returned  him  to  the  shores  of  the 
Charles  in  Cambridge. 

Following  a  stint  on  the  assembly  line  at  General  Motors  in 
Framingham.  he  went  to  the  New  York  area  to  work  as  a 
volunteer  for  the  Indochina  Peace  Campaign. 

In  1973.  he  moved  to  Ohio  to  work  with  the  campaign  and 
begai  studying  to  be  a  librarian.    It  was  clear  that  the  war 


ROTC   offices  in  Roberts  Center. 
►May  7 — By  =  vote  of  the  University 
Academic  Senate,  ROTC  is  removed  from 


A  time  to  speak, 

a  time  to  keep  silence 

~~~-  -.Her  -=■  ,;  :re    ',',-  a'e  -  '  ' -.    a"  ; 
with  them,  the  issues,  the  fashion 
lingo,  and  the  attitudes. 

Bell-bottoms  have  been  replaced  by 

straight-legs;  Nehru  jackets  and  smocks, 

TUtton-downs  and  crew -neck 

:: 


ers.  5 

The  Vietnam  War  is  over.  Now  the  3 

issue  is  nuclear  war.  The  civil  rights  S? 

movement  is  now  a  human  rights 
—    .  e  ~  t  " 

At  BC,  an  entire  lower  campus  has 
been  developed.  What  was  a  corr 
school  is  now  predominantly  a  residential 
school.  Women  have  been  enrolling  in  the 
College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  for  more  than 
and  now  make  up  about  50  per- 
:he  undergraduate  population. 
An  increasing  number  of  students  ap- 
pear to  be  concerned  about  their  careers. 
Although  English  is  the  second  largest  ma- 
jor here  Q86  in  the  Class  of   :  1 

Fr.  Joseph  Flanagan 


'People  were  talking 
about  the  war  in  anti- 
war terms  I  had  never 
been  exposed  to.  It 
made  me  think,  "I 
can't  sit  on  the 
sidelines  anymore"  ' 

—ED  KELLY 


would  end  at  some  point,  so  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  what  I 
would  do.  There  aren't  many  job  opportunities  for  ex -anti-war 
activists. 

In  1974.  he  took  a  library  job  and  continued  his  volunteer 
.ith  the  campaign.  Two  years  later,  he  left  library  work 
and  joined  the  Ohio  Public  Interest  Campaign. 

There  was  a  part  of  the  American  population — blue-collar 
workers  especially — that  could  never  quite  see  how  the  issues  of 
foreign  polio.-  were  related  to  their  own  interests.  We  tried  to 
develop  issues  that  tied  economic  problems  at  home  to  the  ac- 
tions of  American  corporations  overseas. 

Regarding  his  latest  career  change.  Kelly  said.  "I'm 
not  alone.  A  lot  of  people  who  were  activists  have  eventually 
gone  into  relatively  conventional  career- 

His  political  concerns  are  still  very  important  to  him. 
however.    I  don  t  want  to  march  from  law  school  into  a  cor- 


porate law  firm."  he  saic  _se  legal  skills  in  wi 

~     -    ■-.      -       -..---.---.--.  -  -  -      -  .-  i 

fair  share  of  their  rights  and  respect  in  this  count- 
no  martyr.  I  want  to  make  enough  money  to  supp   - 

to  : 
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Representative  for  change 

While  Ed  Kc  -  -riding  a  lot  of  time  durira      - 
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economics  has  surged  to  first  place    203 
iilarity  doubling  since  1978.  lohn 
Neuhauser.  dean  of  the  Sdi 
agement  said.    There  is  no  quest] 
mind  that  a  nationwide  trend  toward 
relatively  practical  majors  is  occurring 
There  are  a  lot  of  financial  press.    \ 
~;—£.-\  -:..;' :~       - -;  >. .: 

Joseph  Flar.  aga  n    SJ   profess 

r  hilosop  r        --■■.-./  .     . 

students  are  more  career-orientea 

He  said  it  is  now  much  harder  to 
characterize  students  than  in  the 
ate '60s.  and  TQs     The       .  .  - 

t-aea  :>.e-  .-;    :~i  a :;.    ar.-.r.cc-s 
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"Most  people  my  age  were  children  of  World  War  II  parents 
who  didn't  like  war,  but  felt  the  government  didn't  ask  you  to 
fight  for  the  wrong  reasons." 

For  a  recent  interview,  Gallagher,  now  a  state  representative 
for  the  Allston/Brighton  area,  walked  from  his  office  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  State  House  to  a  small  coffee  shop  across  the 
street.  Serving  his  second  term  as  a  representative,  he 
acknowledged  with  a  nod,  a  short  greeting  and  a  slight  smile  at 
least  eight  colleagues  passing  him  in  the  hallway. 

"People  I  met  my  freshman  year,"  he  said,  "were  saying  the 
government  wouldn't  have  soldiers  in  Vietnam  if  it  didn't  know 
what  it  was  doing.  But  we  didn't  know  what  the  government 
was  doing. 

"That  we  were  bombing  civilian  areas  in  North  Vietnam  was 
secret,"  he  said.  "I  remember  a  story  in  Time  magazine — this  US 
fighter  pilot  was  saying  we  weren't  bombing  civilian  areas,  but 
military  targets.  The  North  Vietnamese  were  firing  back,  mis- 
sing, and  the  shells  were  falling  back  down  on  their  own  people. 
No  one  today  would  ever  claim  that  that  was  so." 

Gallagher's  first  experience  with  anti-war  rallies  was  in  high 
school  in  the  Bronx,  NY.  He  had  read  about  college  students' 
concerns  regarding  the  war.  "I  couldn't  wait  to  see  what  this 
would  mean  for  me,"  he  said. 

For  Gallagher,  product  of  a  Jesuit  high  school,  BC  was  a 
natural.  But  it  wasn't  exactly  one  of  the  bustling  campuses  he 
had  read  about.  He  found  the  campus  "kind  of  sleepy  compared 
to  what  I  had  hoped  for." 

He  said,  "The  interesting  thing  about  the  first  two  years  I  was 
at  BC  is  that  there  were  probably  two  places  to  gravitate  to  if 
you  were  interested  in  social  issues,  Sodality  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  Heights."  Gallagher  soon  became  involved  in  Sodality 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Catholic  Peace  Fellowship.  During  his 
junior  year,  he  joined  SDS  and  the  Student  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, a  campus  activist  group. 

Running  for  office  was  already  on  his  mind  in  college.  During 
his  junior  year,  he  ran  for  student  government  president  on  an 
SDS  slate. 

Gallagher  lost,  but  Kelly  said  the  campaign  was  evidence  of 
"some  real  quantum  leaps  at  BC  between  my  freshman  and 
senior  year."  He  was  a  senior  when  Gallagher  ran  for  president. 


"People  were  actually  voting  for  an  SDS  candidate.  Before  that 
time,  people  just  voted  because  the  candidate  was  nice  ." 

Although  BC  never  bred  a  large  number  of  activists,  "The  dif- 
ference between  my  freshman  and  senior  years,"  Gallagher 
observed,  "was  dramatic  in  terms  of  what  people  were  think- 
ing— from  overwhelming  support  of  the  war  as  freshmen,  to 
overwhelming  opposition  as  seniors. 

"Most  kids  at  BC  were  somewhat  insulated  from  the  war  until 
Nixon  invaded  Cambodia.  That  was  madness.  But  then  Kent 
State.  We  had  people  killed  on  a  college  campus.  This  got  people 
a  lot  more  serious." 

Throughout  Tom  Gallagher's  20's,  "Except  for  ending  the  war, 
everything  else  was  secondary,"  he  said. 

When  he  graduated  in  '70,  he,  like  Kelly  the  year  before, 
traveled  to  California  with  the  intention  of  getting  involved  in  a 
more  active  anti-war  movement  there.  He  wrote  for,  laid  out 
and  edited  a  labor-oriented  newspaper  in  San  Francisco  until  he 
returned  to  Washington,  DC,  for  the  1971  May  Day  demonstra- 
tion against  the  war.  Until  the  war  ended,  he  was  involved  in 
various  anti-war  groups  and  in  local  political  issues.  He  founded 
the  Allston  Brighton  Community  News,  a  community  labor 
newspaper  that  discontinued  publication  in  1981. 

Gallagher,  by  nature  a  soft-spoken  man,  may  not  have  been 
the  loudest  anti-war  spokesman  during  his  college  career,  or 
afterwards,  but  he  was  by  all  accounts  one  of  the  most  serious 
opponents  of  the  war  at  BC,  and  one  of  those  most  deeply  com- 
mitted to  ending  it. 

To  find  him  today  at  the  gold-domed  State  House,  occupying 
a  position  he  thought  the  province  of  the  opposition  only  a 
decade  ago,  appears  ironic. 

He  admits,  "What  I'm  doing  now  was  totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  college.  I  was  in  another  world  at  that  point.  My  main 
interest  was  the  war.  No  career  really  appealed  to  me  at  that 
point.  When  I  graduated,  it  seemed  distasteful  to  me  to  pursue  a 
placid  career  at  a  time  when  the  world  seemed  to  be  going  crazy. 

"Even  after  the  war  was  over,  I  still  found  what  government 
was  doing  or  not  doing  very  disturbing.  But  being  a  state 
representative  is  consistent  with  the  knowledge  that  things  ought 
to  be  changed." 

American  society  has  made  some  180  degree  turns  in  10  years, 


Fr.  Flanagan  sees  the  PULSE  program 
here  as  the  continuation  of  the  SDS  of  the 
'60s.  The  difference,  he  said,  is  that  the 
SDS  was  made  up  of  students  "who  were 
morally  outraged  and  embarrassed  by  a 
war  we  should  not  have  been  involved  in. 
But  did  the  moral  outrage  make  profound 
changes  in  their  lives? 

"Today,  if  you  see  morally  committed 
students,"  he  said,  "they  seem  to  be  more 
responsive.  They  get  out  and  do  things, 
and  their  experience  often  lasts  a  lifetime." 

Former  student  activist  Ed  Kelly 
describes  today's  students  as  "more 
sophisticated."  He  said,  "In  the  '50s,  it 
was  easy  not  to  see  what  was  wrong  with 


'What  I'm  doing  now 
was  totally  out  of  the 
question  in  college' 

—TOM  GALLAGHER 


said  Gallagher.  "A  lot  of  things  considered  radical  then  are  taken 
for  granted  now.  The  notion  the  US  could  be  on  the  wrong  side 
of  a  war  was  once  beyond  belief. 

"Now,  members  of  Congress  say  they  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  US  government  is  behind  the  counter-revolution 
in  Nicaragua,  and  that  we  have  no  business  in  El  Salvador,  and 
it  is  not  considered  odd.  It  was  considered  treason  10  years  ago. 

"The  idea  that  somehow  minorities  had  been  systematically 
short-changed  and  something  should  be  done  to  address  that," 
he  continued,  "is  not  considered  an  outrageous  idea  anymore. 
With  all  the  ups  and  downs  and  ins  and  outs  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion, some  of  it  appears  to  have  come  to  stay. 

'There  are  still  lots  of  arguments  and  debates,"  said  Gallagher. 
"But  those  things  were  always  considered  weird,  not  debatable.  I 
happen  to  think  it  is  worth  my  time  to  work  in  state  legislature. 
Ten  years  ago,  I  would  have  found  it  an  exotic  notion." 


In  union  there  is  strength 

Tom  Gallagher  was  just  the  sort  of  person  Kathy  Hennessy 
had  been  looking  for  all  through  her  freshman  year.  A  native  of 
Sudbury,  her  family  has  been  involved  in  Democratic  Party 
politics  since  1862. 

"I  came  to  BC  in  '67  with  political  opinions,"  she  said.  "I 
thought  BC  was  going  to  provide  a  great  opportunity  to  meet 
people  from  other  worlds  and  expand  my  experience.  I  found  all 
these  people  interested  in  going  to  football  games,  instead  of  in- 
terested in  what  was  happening  in  the  world." 

She  is  now  a  political  adviser,  and  a  consultant  for  Union  In- 
ternational Systems,  where  she  assists  labor  unions  with 
automating  their  offices.  Her  office  is  located  at  Union  Wharf.  It 
has  a  view  of  ships  resting  in  the  harbor. 

She  talked  quickly  and  spontaneously  as  she  recalled  her 


the  world.  Today  you  have  to  consciously 
look  away  in  order  not  to  see  what  is 
going  on." 

June  Horowitz,  associate  professor  in 
the  School  of  Nursing,  was  herself  a 
graduate  of  SON  in  1973.  Comparing  her 
peers  to  her  students  today,  she  said,  "We 
were  a  group  who  came  from  an  at- 
mosphere which  taught  us  to  follow  rules 
and  respect  authority.  But  we  came  to 
college  and  suddenly  those  rules  didn't 
hold.  We  began  to  question  . 

"I'm  not  sure  students  today  are  asking 
questions  intellectually.  We  had  this  idea 
about  working  in  groups  to  get  something 
done.  I'm  not  so  sure  students  today  see  it 


June  Horowitz 


that  way.  More  of  them  work  toward 
their  own  individual  goals. 

"But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  they  are 
more  sophisticated  today  concerning  their 
world.  Nuclear  war  is  a  tough  thing  to 
face.  It  is  so  vague  and  frightening.  The 
Vietnam  War  was  scan-,  but  it  was  con- 
crete. We  could  protest  against  it." 

Looking  out  the  window  from  her  of- 
fice in  Cushing,  Horowitz  said,  "It  is  so 
much  more  quiet  now.  You  never  heard 
that  peace  when  I  was  here." 

But  it's  not  peace  you  hear,  according 
to  Ritchie  Lowry,  professor  of  sociology. 
it  is  the  vaccum  produced  by  fear. 

"Many  say  students  are  apathetic  to- 
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'The  world  didn't 

change  overnight  like 

we  expected  it  to.  A 

lot  of  us  had  to  find 

another  way  to  make 

it  change' 

— KATHY  HENNESSY 


development  in  the  '60s,  and  those  she  met.  She  remembers  well 
when  she  met  Gallagher. 

"It  wasn't  until  the  spring  of  freshman  year,"  said  the  history 
major,  "in  history  class,  when  this  guy  with  long  hair  came  to 
class  to  talk  about  a  Friday  noontime  protest  against  the  war.  I 
looked  up  and  said,  'Oh,  my  God,  this  is  a  rebel.'  I  followed  him 
over  to  the  cafeteria  and  said,  'Don't  move.  I  need  to  talk  to 
you.'" 

When  Hennessy  came  to  BC,  women  were  not  allowed  to 
enroll  into  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  She  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Education.  During  her  years  at  BC,  she  became  known 
as  a  vocal  proponent  of  women's  issues.  She  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Young  Democrats,  a  more  conservative  version  of  the 
SDS.  She  attended  SDS  meetings,  but  was  opposed  to  its  accept- 
ance of  "violent"  tactics. 

Gallagher,  Hennessy,  Kelly,  Moriarty  and  Pleasance  all  found 


each  other  soon  enough.  Some  developed  friendships  that  are 
still  alive  today. 

At  the  time  he  was  interviewed,  Bill  Moriarty  was  scheduled 
to  have  dinner  with  Kelly  in  a  few  days.  Gallagher  had  most  of 
their  telephone  numbers  written  down,  if  not  memorized. 
Moriarty  helps  with  Gallagher's  campaigns,  as  does  Hennessy. 

"I  don't  think  you  found  support  from  any  campus  of  BC's 
size  until  Kent  State,"  said  Hennessy.  "I  really  don't  see  a  whole 
lot  of  difference  between  students  today  and  then.  I  think  they 
are  moved  only  when  they  are  severely  and  personally 
threatened." 

Hennessy  said  the  college  campus  was  the  natural  place  for 
protest  to  occur.  "Students  had  the  luxury  of  time  on  their 
hands.  They  were  away  from  the  day-to-day  business  of  work- 
ing for  a  living,  so  they  could  sit  around  in  groups  and  think 
and  talk  and  express  themselves." 


day.  A  lot  of  that  apathy  is  a  result  of 
wondering  if  they  are  going  to  survive.  In 
the  '50s,  '60s  and  early  '70s,  getting  a  job 
was  not  hard.  Who  has  time  now  to  get 
involved  in  social  movements? 

"But  if  another  horrible,  hideous  war 
happened  tomorrow,"  he  said,  "I 
guarantee  they  would  all  be  out  there  do- 
ing the  same  things  students  did  in  the 
'60s." 

Michael  Mann,  professor  of  economics, 
finds  the  word  "apathetic"  superficial  in 
describing  students  today.  "The  world  is  a 
much  more  worrisome  place  in  which  to 
live.  With  the  economy  the  way  it  is,  and 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust,  I  think 
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students  feel  they  have  less  impact  on  the 
world  outside. 

"It  was  a  much  more  promising  world 
10  years  ago.  The  growth  in  the  economy 
was  strong.  There  were  plenty  of  jobs. 
The  nuclear  threat  was  there,  but  was  not 
as  obvious." 

Mann  feels  that  unrest  at  BC,  namely, 
the  strike  in  '70,  wouldn't  have  begun  as  a 
tuition  strike  if  there  hadn't  also  been  so 
many  internal  conflicts  going  on  within 
the  administration.  For  him,  it  was  much 
more  a  time  of  "frustration  and  anger 
than  excitement." 

"Students  were  given  too  much  respon- 
sibility by  the  administration  at  that  time. 


Hennessy  also  said  that  ironically,  conservative  Boston  College 
provided  the  right  kind  of  atmosphere  for  this  ferment. 
"Although  none  of  us  saw  ourselves  as  Catholics  with  a  big  'c,' 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  express  ourselves  more  at  the  Univer- 
sity because  of  its  Catholic  atmosphere. 

"There  wasn't  the  university-versus-the-students  element,  and 
there  was  never  the  sense  that  the  administration  wasn't  prepared 
to  listen  to  us.  We  all  liked  Fr.  Seavey  Joyce.  There  was  never  a 
sense  that  we  were  being  isolated  from  the  administration." 

Hennessy  worked  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  the  summer  after  gradua- 
tion. She  then  got  married  and  had  two  sons,  now  nine  and  12. 

Hennessy  said  she  came  away  from  BC  "determined  not  to 
become  a  member  of  a  lot  of  groups."  She  said,  "Your  lifestyle 
changes.  You  begin  to  live  groups  instead  of  join  them. 

"But  you  don't  really  stop  being  an  activist.  You  just  see  other 
ways  in  which  to  project. 

"The  world  didn't  change  overnight  like  we  expected  it  to.  A 
lot  of  us  had  to  find  another  way  to  make  it  change.  Tom 
(Gallagher)  is  the  purest  example  of  one  who  did  find  another 
way." 

Three  years  after  graduation,  Hennessy  went  to  work  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  a  social  worker.  She  worked 
for  the  Service  Employees  International  Union  from  1975-80. 

She  moved  to  her  present  job  last  February. 

Her  new  career  comes,  she  said,  "after  10  years  experience 
with  unions,  and  through  a  belief  that  in  order  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  world,  you  have  to  adapt  to  the  changing  technology." 


Riding  the  second  wave 

If  anybody  was  the  spokesman  for  campus  activism,  it  was 
Bill  Moriarty.  Stories  in  the  Heights  in  '69  and  70,  have  him  giv- 
ing speeches  at  every  opportunity — on  table  tops  and  at  organ- 
ized rallies. 

On  May  9,  1970,  Moriarty  attended  a  rally  at  Harvard  Univer 
sity's  soccer  field  to  protest  the  American  move  into  Cambodia. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  he  told  the  approximately 
55,000  people  gathered  there,  "We  are  here  today  to  protest  the 
immoral  policies  of  our  own  government.  The  nationwide 


I'm  not  so  sure  that  those  students  were  as 
interested  in  being  genuine  about  the  prob- 
lems, as  they  were  about  the  hype." 

Patricia  Casey  has  been  a  witness  to  the 
change  in  student  attitudes  over  the  last 
12  years.  She  enrolled  at  BC  in  1971, 
worked  in  the  Admissions  Office  from 
1975-81  and,  after  a  stint  outside,  re- 
turned last  year  to  head  the  parents  and 
friends  program  for  the  Development 
Office. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  vestiges  in  1971  of 
the  more  active  era  that  preceded  my 
class,"  Casey  recalled.  "I  don't  mean  just 
that  people  wore  jeans  and  flannel  shirts. 
We  had  to  grapple  with  a  lot  of  the  same 


(university)  strike  is  only  the  beginning... we're  going  to  strike 
until  this  goddamn  war  is  over." 

Hearing  this  read  to  him  recently,  Moriarty  laughed.  "I  guess 
that  was  me  talking,"  he  said.  "Theoretically,  you  were  in  col- 
lege to  get  an  education  you  would  eventually  use  to  go  on  in 
some  area  of  employment,  make  money  and  raise  a  family. 

"But  the  tenor  of  the  times  was  such  that  your  sphere  of 
reference  was  wider  than  your  own  immediate  future  or  present. 
You  felt  you  had  some  responsibility  to  aid  others,  as  opposed  to 
strictly  your  own  interests." 

Now  part  of  an  engineering  crew  at  Energy  Works,  Inc.,  a 
conservation  oriented  consulting  firm,  he  looks  less  like  a  man  in 
his  30's  than  a  student  in  his  20's.  He  moves  with  the  energy  of 
an  athlete,  which  he  once  was. 

A  native  of  Stanford,  Conn.,  Moriarty  came  to  BC  in  1966  on 
a  football  scholarship,  but  injured  his  leg  his  freshman  year  and 
could  no  longer  play.  When  he  returned  to  BC  after  taking  a 
year  off  for  treatment,  "Some  sense  of  social  responsibility  made 
me  get  involved. 

"When  I  came  to  college,"  he  said,  "I  had  been  taught  certain 
things  about  how  government  and  society  are  supposed  to 
operate.  What  happened  at  college  didn't  seem  to  go  along  with 
what  I  had  been  taught  about  America." 

Moriarty  recalls  that  he,  like  Kelly,  was  attending  rallies  at 
Harvard,  BU  and  MIT  prior  to  1970.  He  feels  defense  research  at 
schools  like  Harvard  and  MIT,  as  opposed  to  the  research  that 
was  taking  place  at  BC,  was  a  prime  reason  BC  was  relatively 
quiet  before  1970. 

But  Moriarty  also  spent  a  fair  amount  of  time  on  campus.  He 
was  vice  president  of  student  government  throughout  the  strike 
year,  and  active  as  well  in  SDS,  the  Young  Democrats  and  the 
Black  Student  Forum. 

He  said  the  only  strong  complaint  BC  students  voiced  prior  to 
1970  was  over  ROTO  "One  of  the  more  radical  demonstrations 
I  had  ever  been  involved  in  was  the  1970  break-in  at  the  ROTC 
office." 

Moriarty  says  the  war  was  "80  percent"  of  the  focus,  but. 
"There  were  a  lot  of  rabid  tuition-strikers  who  played  no  part  in 
opposing  the  Vietnam  War." 

Moriarty  also  noted,  "Even  those  who  were  vehemently  op- 
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'What  happened  at 
college  didn't  seem  to 
go  along  with  what  I 
had  been  taught 
about  America' 

—BILL  MORIARTY 


posed  to  the  tuition  increase  or  any  other  policy  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  not  speaking  out  against  what  BC  was  about.  I  per- 
sonally liked  the  school,"  he  said.  "I  worked  with  a  lot  of  ad- 
ministrators then  trying  to  negotiate  the  tuition  increase;  I  liked 
those  people  very  much." 

Moriarty's  career  choice  came  after  several  years  at  construc- 
tion jobs.  Energy  Works  Inc.,  he  said,  is  "a  firm  staffed  by 
people  sort  of  like  the  second  wave  of  those  who  were  socially 
concerned  at  universities — the  environmentalists.  This  company 
is  basically  owned  by  people  who  were  trained  in  the  '60s.  We 
are  conserving  energy.  Theoretically,  we  have  fulfilling  occupa- 
tions." 

Moriarty  is  engaged  to  be  married.  "To  a  nice,  Jewish  girl,"  he 
said. 

Asked  if  he  would  send  his  children  to  BC,  he  smiled  and  said, 
"If  I  could  afford  it." 


Doctor  of  humane  medicine 

By  his  own  description,  "a  quiet,  bookish  kid  from  the 
Midwest,"  Peter  Pleasance  came  to  BC  in  the  fall  of  1967  with 
quiet,  bookish  ambitions,  intending  to  study  history  and  become 
a  college  professor. 

Unlike  most  of  those  who  would  soon  be  his  comrades  in  ac- 
tivism, Pleasance  brought  to  BC  formed  political  ideals,  and  the 
opinion  that  the  Vietnam  War  was  wrong. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  Rochester,  NY,  where  he  is  in 
his  first  year  of  residency  in  family  medicine,  Pleasance  described 
a  childhood  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  that  was  strongly  Catholic  and 
strongly  liberal.  "My  father,"  he  said,  "had  been  against  the  war 
early.  He  had  been  a  radical  in  the  Catholic  Worker's  Move- 
ment. He  operated  a  Catholic  Worker's  House  in  South  Bend, 


issues — military  recruiting  on  campus, 
Cambodia.  I  remember  people  fasting  in 
protest." 

Whoever  you  were,  said  Casey, 
whether  conservative  or  liberal,  "You  had 
to  think  about  what  was  going  on.  By  the 
time  I  graduated  that  had  changed. 
Whatever  political  activism  was  going  on 
was  focused  on  internal  University 
politics." 

Casey  said  that  as  an  admissions  officer 
she  interviewed  many  prospective  students 
during  the  late  '70s.  "Somehow,  I  always 
expected  to  find  they  wished  they  had 
been  students  during  those  earlier  times, 
but  they  didn't." 


To  be  sure,  said  Casey,  "There  was  a 
lot  of  sad  fallout  from  that  era — people 
who  never  found  their  niche,  who 
destroyed  themselves  with  drugs,  but  a 
remarkable  thing  about  that  time  was  that 
people  were  willing  to  live  their  beliefs 
and  make  sacrifices.  I  think  we  lived  our 
beliefs  more  directly  then." 

Though  by  no  means  a  radical  then  or 
now,  Casey  said  she  will  always  look 
back  at  those  times  with  affection.  "I 
think  I  see  the  world  a  little  differently  as 
a  result  of  having  grown  up  then.  I  look 
at  things  more  critically  than  I  might  have 
if  I  were  a  student  now  or  had  been  one 
in  the  '50s. 
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and  held  pacifist  beliefs.  When  I  was  a  young  child,  I  remember 
Dorothy  Day  visiting  my  house  several  times.  I  had  also  been 
excited  about  John  Kennedy  and  later  by  Robert." 

Pleasance,  attracted  by  the  cosmopolitan  East,  turned  down  a 
Notre  Dame  scholarship  to  come  here.  He  recalled  that  in  his 
first  two  years  at  BC,  his  radicalism  expressed  itself  only  in  talks 
with  friends  who  held  views  similar  to  his  own.  "We  talked  a  lot 
about  politics,  but  we  were  intimidated  by  people  with  true 
radical  style.  For  us  to  join  them  seemed  too  big  a  step  for  good 
Catholic  kids." 

As  well,  he  noted,  those  on  the  far  left  "were  embracing  Mao 
and  Castro,  whose  values  regarding  human  life  were  opposed  to 
my  own." 

In  his  junior  year,  Pleasance,  by  then  intending  to  become  an 
English  professor,  was  a  member  of  a  group  called  The  New  Left 
Collective — a  less  radical  heir  to  SDS — and  an  elected  member  of 
the  Student  Council,  part  of  the  undergraduate  government.  He 
lived  in  O'Connell  House,  where  his  next  door  neighbors  were 
Tom  Gallagher,  Ed  Kelly  and  Bill  Moriarty. 

"They  were  influences,"  said  Pleasance,  "Prior  to  that,  I 
hadn't  been  involved  in  any  of  the  risky  demonstrations  or 
organizations,  but  Tom,  Ed,  and  Mo  (Moriarty)  had  been  think- 
ing in  radical  ways  for  some  time,  and  they  had  a  developed 
outlook.  They  were  the  nucleus  of  the  left  as  it  existed  at  BC.  In- 
itally,  I  didn't  go  over  to  their  camp,  but  then  came  the  strike, 
and  they  were  poised  and  ready  to  take  off  with  the  ground 
swell.  That's  when  I  took  off  too." 

Pleasance  said,  "A  $500  tuition  hike  is  pretty  regular  now,  but 
then  it  represented  about  25  percent  of  total  tuition."  Also,  he 
said,  the  news  coming  in  April,  it  left  students  with  no  possibili- 
ty of  transferring  to  other  schools.  "We  thought  the  University 
should  have  looked  at  other  options,"  he  said. 

A  member  of  the  tuition  negotiating  committee,  Pleasance  said 
sessions  between  students  and  administrators  were  without  ran- 
cor. "We  did  not  see  Fr.  Seavey  Joyce  as  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
There  was  mutual  respect  on  both  sides,  and  I  think  the  negotia- 
tion, all  in  all,  was  a  reasonably  satisfactory  process." 

Had  the  tuition  strike  not  occurred  first,  said  Pleasance,  the 
strike  against  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  would  probably  not 
have  happened.  "I  think  there  was  more  support  for  the  tuition 


strike.  1  think  the  Cambodia  strike  would  have  had  trouble  get- 
ting off  the  ground  if  people  had  not  been  primed  to  strike;  if 
they  hadn't  felt  the  semester  was  already  shot  anyway." 

Pleasance  remained  active  in  anti-war  activities  during  his 
senior  year,  when,  he  said,  the  focus  of  radical  activity  on  cam- 
pus was  armed  services  recruiting.  With  several  others,  Pleasance 
was  arrested  for  disregarding  a  court  injunction  and  blocking 
Navy  recruiters  from  entering  Alumni  Hall.  A  trial  before  the 
University  Conduct  Board  followed. 

"I  think  that  trial  was  very  important  for  BC,"  he  said.  "We 
had  three  graduates  of  BC  Law  representing  us.  Our  defense  was 
based  on  the  the  idea  that  Christian  humanism  was  the  guiding 
principle  of  BC.  We  made  the  case  that  we  were  subscribing  to 
the  ideals  of  Christian  humanism,  and  so  could  not  be  convicted. 
I  can't  remember  if  we  were  acquitted,  or  convicted  but  not 
punished.  In  any  case,  no  action  was  taken  against  us.  I  thought 
that  very  impressive  about  Boston  College.  I  don't  know  how 
many  people  it  had  an  impact  on,  but  it  impressed  me." 

Following  graduation,  Pleasance,  who  had  by  this  time  aban- 
doned all  desire  for  the  academic  life,  worked  as  an  orderly  at  a 
Boston  hospital,  a  truck  driver  for  a  bakery  and  a  store  clerk.   "It 
meant  a  lot  to  me,  and  to  many  others,  to  be  working  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder — to  be  paying  my  dues.  But  all  the  time,  I 
had  the  sense  I  wanted  to  sink  my  teeth  into  something  more 
substantial." 

Five  months  of  travel  in  Europe  and  Africa  changed  his  ideas 
about  America.  "In  Africa,  I  saw  how  difficult  life  could  be 
under  non-democratic  government.  I  gained  an  appreciation  for 
the  American  way  of  doing  things."  Back  in  the  US,  he  settled 
with  some  friends  in  North  Carolina  and  went  to  nursing  school. 
"I  chose  nursing  initially  because  it  fit  in  better  with  my  political 
ideas.  It  was  more  human,  than  technically  oriented." 

But  Pleasance  found  he  wanted  to  know  more  about  medicine 
and,  in  part  because  of  his  political  experience,  "find  a  place  at 
the  center  of  the  community." 

At  age  27,  he  "bit  the  bullet"  and  enrolled  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Medical  School.  Following  an  internship  there, 
he  moved  this  past  fall  to  Rochester  to  begin  his  residency. 

"I  chose  family  medicine  of  all  the  available  specialties  because 
I  thought  it  the  most  humane.  It's  very  difficult  in  medicine  to 


"One  of  the  first  things  I  did  as  a 
freshman  was  to  type  up  somebody's 
pitch  to  be  a  conscientious  objector.  That 
kind  of  thing  changes  your  life." 

Thomas  O'Connor,  professor  of 
history,  on  one  level  described  the 
students  of  "the  '60s"  as  "uptight, 
defensive,  occasionally  antagon- 
istic," and  students  today  as  more 
"friendly,  open,  and  relaxed." 

On  another  level,  students  today,  he 
said,  "tend  to  be  more  pragmatic,  more 
conscious  of  grades  and  getting  jobs," 
whereas  students  of  the  '60s  were  "more 
idealistic  about  academic  activities,  ex- 
perimenting, and  investigating  courses 
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get  past  the  technical  work  to  the  people.  Family  medicine  is  the 
branch  that  brings  you  closest  to  people." 

Looking  back  at  '60s  student  activism,  Pleasance  said,  "Some 
of  it  was  rooted  in  good,  sound,  religious  ideals,  good  ways  to 
look  at  the  world  and  how  a  country  ought  to  be,  but  there  was 
certainly  plenty  of  adolescent  rebellion  mixed  in.  There  was  also 
a  certain  amount  of  marijuana  floating  around,  and  a  party  at- 
mosphere that  was  fun.  I'm  not  naive  enough  to  think  it  was 
all  idealism. 

"What  I  got  out  of  it  was  a  sense  that  people  could  join 
together  and  get  things  done,  and  I  learned  a  lot  about  history, 
politics  and  working  with  people.  Ultimately,  I  think,  we  did 
play  a  part  in  ending  the  war.  Right  now,  I'm  interested  in  en- 
vironmental and  nuclear  issues,  and  I  feel  I  have  the  skills  from 
my  year-and-a-half  of  activism  at  BC  to  work  in  those  areas. 

"On  balance,  it  was  a  tremendous  experience.  We  found  we 


could  stand  up  for  something  we  believed  in — step  out  of 
generally  accepted  areas  of  activity  and  not  be  struck  by  light- 
ning, but  actually  accomplish  some  of  what  we  set  out  to  do." 

Pleasance  was  married  at  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  in  Gonzaga  Hall 
in  1977.  He  and  his  wife  are  expecting  their  first  child  in  August. 
He  intends  to  go  into  private  practice  in  New  England  when  he 
concludes  his  residency. 


The  other  90  percent 

There  was  only  a  small  group  of  activists  at  BC  in  the  late 
'60s  and  early  '70s.  What  about  the  rest  of  the  students?  How 
were  they  reacting  to  the  activists?  How  did  they  respond  to  the 
1970  strike? 

Donald  Therrien  '70,  was  president  of  the  band  at  the  time  of 


other  than  their  majors  for  personal  fulfill- 
ment." 

He  said  students  today  are  "returning  to 
Walton's  Mountain.  They  not  only  want 
jobs,  but  to  get  married,  to  have  families, 
a  house,  a  dog." 

O'Connor  said  students  today  are  not 
apathetic,  but  have  different  priorities. 
Students  of  the  '60s,  he  said,  "felt  it  im- 
portant to  deal  with  world  problems  now, 
and  get  a  job  later. 

"Students  today  feel  it  is  important  to 
get  the  job  now,  and  deal  with  the  world 
problems  later." 

In  1969,  University  Chaplain  lohn  Din- 
neen,  SJ,  was  an  administrator  at 
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the  strike.  He  remembers  playing  golf  during  those  warm  six 
weeks.  A  marketing  major,  his  primary  concern  his  senior  year 
was  to  get  a  job  in  sales. 

"If  I  had  participated  in  the  strike,  my  parents  would  have 
told  me  where  to  get  off,"  said  the  vice  president  of  Turf  Prod- 
ucts in  Auburn. 

But  he  now  believes  the  protests  and  demonstrations  of  the 
late  '60s  and  '70s,  "weren't  without  value.  Someone  has  to  do 
something  extreme  to  get  others  to  open  their  eyes." 

Kathy  Redd  (Taylor)  '72,  was  a  sophomore  in  the  spring  of 
'70.  She  had  just  been  elected  a  cheerleader.  She  supported  the 
boycott  of  classes,  but  didn't  participate  in  the  strike. 

"I  got  a  lot  of  pressure  from  the  Black  Student  Forum  to  quit 
cheerleading.  They  thought  I  should  devote  my  time  to  the 
forum's  concerns.  But  I  wasn't  about  to  quit,"  said  the  account 
executive  at  WBZ-TV,  Ch.  4.  "I  was  the  first  black  cheerleader 
BC  ever  had." 

She  said,  "I'm  not  knocking  the  radicals.  They  helped  me.  BC 
might  not  have  any  minorities  now  if  it  wasn't  for  them.  It  is 
just  that  something  like  the  strike  was  not  my  style." 

It  wasn't  Patrick  Evans'  style  either.  A  '72  graduate,  the 
physics  major  played  frisbee  during  the  strike. 

"The  protesting  was  detrimental  to  the  efforts  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  If  the  enemy  sees  resolutions  of  concession,  he  can 
hold  out  longer  on  the  battlefields. 

"As  a  student,"  said  the  research  physicist  for  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  "I  never  disagreed  with  the  Vietnam  War 
philosophy.  I  didn't  think  the  US  was  morally  wrong. 

"Maybe  I  understand  now  why  the  protestors  wanted  the  US 
out,"  said  Evans,  who  was  a  Scholar  of  the  College  his  senior 
year.  "I  understand  the  soldiers  didn't  want  to  go  over  and  lose 
their  lives  for  nothing,  but  the  protesting  was  still  detrimental  (to 
US  interests)." 

Tom  Sheehan  '70,  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Heights  in  the 
spring  of  1970.  He's  had  a  10-year  career  with  the  Boston 
Phoenix  and  is  now  a  part-time  reporter  with  WGBH-TV,  Ch.  2. 

Though  he  had  strong  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  Sheehan 
did  not  participate  directly  in  the  action.  "The  role  of  a  jour- 
nalist is  to  stay  aloof  from  any  sort  of  organized  group,"  he  said. 

It  was  only  through  the  Heights  editorial  page,  said  the  English 


major,  that  he  worked  "to  advance  student  issues." 

Looking  back,  Sheehan  says,  "Clearly  self-interest  was  the 
main  motivating  factor  behind  political  activity  at  that  time. 
That  fact  that  student  radicalism  disappeared  once  the  personal 
threat  of  drafting  disappeared  with  the  end  of  the  war,  is  an  ob- 
vious point." 

Robert  Polito  '73,  was  sympathetic  toward  the  activists,  "but  I 
was  never  politically  committed  in  a  real  way."  said  the  English 
professor  at  Wellesley  College. 

An  English  major  and  editor  of  the  Stylus  his  senior  year, 
Polito  said  he  supported  the  boycott  of  classes  during  the  strike, 
and  went  to  school  to  watch,  and  sometimes  participate  in  the 
strike  activities. 

"I  never  really  thought  through  in  a  serious  way  why  I  was 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  he  said.  "The  strike  was  a  funny 
thing.  There  were  a  small  number  of  people  who  were  serious 
about  it.  But  many  thought  of  it  only  as  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
the  Cape." 

Ray  Rippman,  '72,  a  marketing  major,  was  also  supportive  of 
the  strike,  but  didn't  have  the  opportunity  to  participate.  "I  was 
on  football  scholarship.  It  wasn't  in  my  best  interest  to 
participate." 

Rippman,  now  a  real  estate  agent  in  Hilton  Head,  SC,  believes 
that  whether  a  student  in  the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s  was  a  foot- 
ball player,  a  cheerleader,  or  a  Scholar  of  the  College.  "They 
were  all  affected"  by  those  times. 

"We  weren't  all  that  interested  in  making  money  right  away," 
said  Rippman.  "We  were  interested  in  our  fulfillment." 

Bob  Polito  said,  "All  occupations  were  worthwhile  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned.  If  it  was  driving  a  cab,  well,  there  was 
nothing  bad  or  unusual  about  that." 

But  research  physicist  Evans  said,  "A  lot  of  those  changes  we 
experienced  in  the  '60s  were  short-lived.  Most  people  are  now  in 
what  they  would  have  considered  square  jobs. 

"Reality  caught  up  with  them.  Many  were  just  caught  up  in 
the  trendiness  of  the  times. 

"How  many  really  dedicated  their  lives  to  a  cause?  How  many 
got  older  and  maybe  realized  that  it  isn't  all  black  and  white,  but 
realized  that  things  are  as  they  have  been  because  that  is  how 
things  move." 


LeMoyne  College  and  adviser  to  the 
undergraduate  student  government  there. 
He  was  "deeply  involved"  in  the  turmoil 
of  that  period.  "There  was  great  disillu- 
sionment and  anger,"  he  said,  "by  which 
all  authority,  whether  political  or 
religious,  was  made  suspect." 

That  anger  is  not  present  in  today's 
students  for  the  most  part,  said  Fr.  Din- 
neen,  but  the  natural  idealism  of  young 
people  lives  on.  "I  see  it,"  he  said,  "in  the 
waiting  lists  to  get  into  programs  like  the 
Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps  and  Pulse  and  the 
Appalachia  program."  While  these  enroll 
relatively  few  students,  "Something  that's 


clear  is  that  this  kind  of  activity  has  a 
great  deal  of  peer  support.  Many 
students,  while  they  are  worried  about 
career  and  job,  have  also  a  desire  to  make 
a  contribution.  They  want  to  give." 

"If  you  take  the  two  groups  of  students 
as  a  whole,"  said  Harold  Peterson,  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  "students  today  are  a 
better  group  than  they  ever  were.  They 
take  academics  seriously,  they  ask  ques- 
tions and  they  do  their  work. 

"I  just  wish,"  he  added,  "that  there  was 
a  little  more  ferment.  That  is  what  I  miss 
from  the  '60s.  I'd  just  like  to  see  things  a 
little  more  stirred  up." 
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Brother,  can  you  spare  a  million? 

Faced  by  federal  cutbacks,  researchers  seek  new  funding  sources 


by  Maureen  Paul,  '83 


The  farmer's  life 

A  university  researcher  is  like  a  farmer. 

The  farmer  depends  on  unpredictable  nature  to  support  his 
crop.  The  researcher  depends  on  the  vagaries  of  granting  agen- 
cies to  support  his  or  her  project. 

Funds  are  required  for  equipment,  for  laboratory  animals,  for 
travel,  for  postdoctoral  fellows,  for  administrative  support. 
Sometimes,  a  researcher  may  have  to  spend  years  writing  grant 
proposals  before  receiving  funding.  Worse, 
sometimes  a  project   of  years' 
duration  will 


wither  on 
the  vine  from  the  chilling 
effects  of  a  sudden  cutoff  of  funding. 

Research  is  not  a  hobby  for  university  faculty.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  their  lives  as  scholars,  whether  in  ancient  Greek  or 
astrophysics.  "Research  keeps  professors  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
their  professional  discipline,"  says  Donald  White,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  federal  government  is  the  largest  single  supporter  of  scien- 
tific research  in  this  country.  In  1983,  the  government,  through 
its  various  agencies,  will  spend  $5.9  billion  in  support  of  scholar- 
ship. Approximately  half  of  this  money  will  go  to  universities. 

Federal  appropriations  for  research  funding  are  always  subject 
to  the  priorities  of  the  administration  in  office  and  Congress.  In 
the  1960s,  the  magic  words  were  disadvantaged  children,  en- 
vironment, and  space.  In  the  '70s,  energy  research  brought  in  the 
money. 

The  physical  sciences  are  the  present  boom  area,  especially 
defense  oriented  research,  said  Charles  Flaherty,  director  of  BC's 
Office  of  Research  Administration,  which  coordinates  grant  pro- 


posal efforts  by  faculty.  According  to  a  report  from  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
government  has  increased  spending  for  defense  related  research 
and  development  activities  35  percent  since  1981. 

But  other  areas  are  suffering.  Non-defense  research  has  only 
seen  a  two  percent  increase  since  1981.  This  means  a  decline  of 
10  percent  when  inflation  is  taken  into  account.  Even  in  agencies 
that  have  been  affected  least  by  Reagan  cutbacks,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  days  when  a 
researcher  could  get  the  money  he  or  she  asked  for  are  in  the 
past,  says  Flaherty.  Now,  researchers  must  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  budgets. 

The  social  sciences  have  been  particularly  hard  hit.  Within  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  social  science  budget  was 
reduced  from  $40  to  $10  million  in  1980.  Since,  the  social  science 
budget  has  only  increased  to  $17  million  despite  a  10  percent  in- 
crease in  the  agency's  overall  budget  of  $1  billion. 

Many  researchers — their  projects  suddenly  running  on  emp- 
ty— have  had  to  look  to  new  sources  for  support. 

Hard  times  in  the  'soft'  sciences 

In  fiscal  1977,  BC  received  49  federal  research  grants  totaling 
nearly  $4  million,  according  to  an  Office  of  Research  Ad- 
ministration report.  Twenty-eight  of  these  grants  and  77  percent 
of  funds  were  distributed  among  the  "hard"  sciences — chemistry, 
physics,  geology,  Weston  Observatory,  and  the  Space  Data 
Analysis  laboratory.  Twenty -one  grants  were  divided  among 
nine  other  departments  and  programs  at  the  University. 

In  fiscal  1982,  Boston  College  received  42  federal  research 
grants  totaling  over  $6  million.  However,  34  of  those  grants  and 
89  percent  of  the  money  went  to  the  "hard"  sciences — $1.1 
million  to  the  Chemistry  Department  alone.  Only  eight  federal 
research  grants  were  divided  among  just  five  other  departments 
and  programs  in  the  University.  Over  the  five  years,  this 
represents  a  12  percent  drop  in  money  allotted  by  the  federal 
government  to  the  "soft"  sciences.  During  those  same  five  years, 
inflation  cut  the  worth  of  the  dollar  by  68  percent. 

Writing  a  federal  grant  is  not  easy.  The  applications  are  com- 
plex, Flaherty  said.  Preparing  them  can  take  months.  Proposals 
for  large  projects  can  be  hundreds  of  pages  long. 

As  a  result  of  the  discouraging  funding  atmosphere,  proposal 
activity  at  BC  dropped  25  percent  in  1982. 
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"We've  done  remarkably  well  holding  our  own  because  of  the 
faculty.  They  deserve  credit  for  the  amount  of  hard  work  and 
professional  expertise  they've  put  out  to  get  grants,"  Flaherty 
said. 

How  do  professors  research  without  monetary  support?  Where 
do  researchers  in  the  non-boom  areas  tum  for  funding?  The 
Reagan  Administration  and  fiscal  conservatives  say  that  industry 
and  private  foundations  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  federal 
funding.  But  can  the  private  sector  ever  completely  pick  up  the 
slack  in  federal  awards? 

"We  can't  expect  corporations  and  foundations  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  money  from  the  federal  government.  They  haven't 
done  it  and  they  are  not  capable  of  doing  it,"  June  Hopps,  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  said.  According  to  the 
American  Association  of  Giving,  corporations  and  foundations 
contributed  only  five  percent  of  all  charitable  donations  in 
1980.  Included  in  that  five  percent  is  money  donated  to  univer- 
sities. This  figure  has  remained  constant  for  the  past  decade. 

"I  think  seeking  money  from  the  corporate  world  is  a  growing 
trend,  but  that  trend  will  continue  only  so  far  as  faculty  research 
matches  corporate  needs,"  said  Paul  Slaggert,  BC's  director  of 
Corporate/Foundation  Relations.  "It's  a  matter  of  quid  pro  quo; 
'If  I'm  going  to  give,  I  need  to  see  a  direct  benefit  to  my 
corporation.'" 

Boston  College  and  most  other  universities  have  not  tradi- 
tionally raised  money  for  research  through  foundations.  Tradi- 
tionally, money  is  donated  by  foundations  primarily  for  the  sup- 
port of  campus  development. 

Beware  the  bureaucratic  pen 

Boston  College's  Social  Welfare  Research  Institute  (SWRI)  has 
been  particularly  hard  hit  by  recent  federal  reductions  in  fund- 
ing. 

The  Institute  opened  in  1970  sponsored  by  a  $100,000  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  SWRI's 
original  mission,  according  to  director  Barry  Bluestone,  professor 
of  economics,  was  to  provide  technical  aid  to  public  assistance 
programs  in  New  England.  Its  first  studies  focused  on  work  in- 
centives for  public  assistance  recipients.  These  projects  were  a 
foundation  on  which  the  center  has  since  built. 

In  1975,  SWRI  became  involved  in  forecasting  case  loads  for  a 
public  assistance  program  which  provides  aid  to  poverty  stricken 
single-parent  families.  In  a  joint  project  with  Harvard's  Center  of 
Urban  Studies,  SWRI  did  a  large-scale  study  of  the  New  England 
economy,  their  first  regional  economic  development  research.  In 
that  study  they  discovered  that  the  aircraft  industry,  New 
England's  number  one  manufacturing  employer,  is  the  most 
volatile  industry  in  America. 

Between  1968-1972,  the  level  of  New  England  aircraft  employ- 
ment dropped  50  percent,  said  Bluestone.  This  project  initiated 
the  institute's  work  in  industry  studies.  Based  on  SWRI's 
previous  investigation,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
asked  SWRI  to  study  the  effects  of  unemployment  on  workers  in 
the  aircraft  field. 

These  studies  resulted  in  two  books:  Out  of  Work:  The  Conse- 
quences of  Unemployment  in  the  Hartford  Aircraft  Industry  and 
Aircraft  Industry  Dynamics:  An  Analysis  of  Competition, 
Capital  and  Labor. 

In  1980,  SWRI  began  work  on  its  most  ambitious  project  to 
date,  the  development  of  a  large  scale  model  of  the  American 
economy  which  would  allow  researchers  to  trace  the  impact  of 
changes  in  such  areas  as  personal  income  tax,  Social  Security 
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tax,  or  food  stamp  distribution  on  employment  and  income.  The 
effects  can  be  traced  by  state,  industry,  occupation,  or  any  in- 
dividual demographic  factor.  The  project  is  called  the  Multi- 
Regional  Policy  Impact  Simulation  (MRPIS)  model. 

"If  the  government  proposed  a  personal  income  tax  cut,"  said 
Bluestone,  "MRPIS  can  predict  how  Massachusetts  will  benefit 
compared  to  Alabama,  or  how  blacks  will  be  affected  compared 
to  whites."  Before  the  loss  of  funding,  researchers  at  the  in- 
stitute were  developing  MRPlS's  capabilities  to  measure  the  ef- 
fects of  changes  in  unemployment  benefits.  The  federal  govern- 
ment had  put  $218,000  into  MRPIS  in  1980,  and  then  $600,000 
in  1981. 

Last  October,  the  institute,  staffed  by  eight  economists,  two 
sociologists,  and  graduate  and  undergraduate  assistants,  became 
a  victim  of  President  Reagan's  75  percent  slash  of  economic 
research  funds.  SWRI  lost  90  percent  of  its  support— S750, 000 
promised  for  the  development  of  MRPIS  in  1983  and  S142,000 
for  the  Public  Assistance  Data  Analysis  Laboratory,  a  project 
which  had  been  funded  continually  for  the  previous  six  years. 

SWRI  lost  its  funds  for  a  number  of  reasons,  according  to 
Bluestone.  Besides  the  across-the-board  reductions  in  research 
support  and  the  cutbacks  in  economic  funds,  SWRI  was 
politically  unpopular.  The  institute  had  recently  completed  an 
analysis  which  confirmed  that  the  overall  impact  of  various 
Reagan  Administration  proposals  would  be  to  redistribute  in- 
come from  lower  to  upper  income  brackets,  said  Bluestone. 

"We  were  cut  off  at  precisely  the  moment  we  had  reached  our 
peak  of  success  and  importance.  Our  research  is  needed  more  to- 
day than  ever  before  and  we  are  reaching  a  broad  audience," 
Bluestone  said. 

"It  is  ironic  that  in  a  time  of  such  high  unemployment  that 
research  dollars  in  this  area  have  been  cut  off.  I  had  just  finished 
a  book  (The  Deindustrialization  of  America)  about  the  conse- 
quences of  plant  closings  and  1  feared  that  I  was  working  in  one 
that  would  soon  be  closed.  I  found  myself  experiencing  firsthand 
the  anxiety  that  psychologists  say  you  go  through." 

Bluestone  added,  "If  we  had  to  close,  SWRI  could  never  be 
replaced.  The  set-up  we  have  is  too  sophisticated  and  the  in- 
stitute's success  is  in  the  brilliance  of  the  people  who  work  here. 
It  is  troublesome  to  see  an  important,  top-notch  institution 
wiped  out  by  the  pen  of  a  Washington  bureaucrat." 

But  Bluestone  refused  to  let  SWRI  be  swept  away.  Operating 
on  a  special  temporary  grant  from  the  University  and  money 
from  the  state  of  New  York  for  work  on  a  particular  public 
assistance  program,  the  institute  kept  functioning.  Meanwhile, 
Bluestone  started  looking  for  alternate  funding  sources. 

In  his  search  he  sought  money  from  private  foundations  and 
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unions.  He  also  looked  into  possible  Congressional  channels  for 
support.  "A  major  obstacle  is  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
organizations  can  even  consider  funding  an  institution  with  a 
budget  over  half-a-million  dollars  a  year,"  said  Bluestone. 

A  proposal  to  create  a  Labor  Research  Center  within  SWRl's 
current  structure  was  one  result  of  Bluestone's  efforts.  The  center 
would  be  supported  by  money  from  national  trade  unions  which 
would  be  matched  by  funds  from  private  foundations. 

The  center  would  permit  SWRI  to  continue  developing  MRPIS 
and  rely  on  staff  proficiency  in  economic,  industrial  and  regional 
analysis  to  do  research  which  would  be  beneficial,  but  not 
specific,  to  unions. 

At  this  writing  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  and  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  have  offered  support.  Contact  with  the 
Ford,  Rockefeller,  and  Kettering  foundations  has  been  made,  but 
so  far  without  success. 

"Last  year  I  spent  a  day-and-a-half  a  week  tending  to  SWRl's 
administration  and  three-and-a-half  days  researching.  The  last  six 
months  I've  been  spending  six  days  a  week  seeking  funds," 
Bluestone  sighed.  "I  can't  wait  to  get  back  to  research." 


Butterflies  are  free 

The  Sonntag  Institute  for  Cancer  Research  of  Boston  College  is 
also  seeking  new  avenues  of  support.  Although  the  institute  is 
funded  for  another  year  by  a  grant  from  the  Sonntag  Founda- 
tion, its  directors  are  concerned. 

The  Cancer  Research  Institute,  which  has  been  operating  at 
Boston  College  for  25  years,  trains  students  in  the  basic  tech- 
niques of  cancer  research. 

The  institute  received  federal  grants  during  the  1960s  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  among  other  agencies,  and  was 
slated  to  receive  a  $6  million  federal  training  grant  in  1971  when 
President  Nixon  cut  the  program  that  was  making  the  award. 

Thanks  to  the  support  of  the  Christine  and  Alfred  Sonntag 
Foundation,  however,  the  institute  was  able  to  continue  with  its 
work.  In  1979  the  foundation  made  a  six-year,  $600,000  award 
and  the  Cancer  Research  Institute  became  the  Sonntag  Institute 
for  Cancer  Research. 

Presently,  two  research  associates,  five  graduate  students  and 
10  undergraduates  are  working  at  the  institute. 

Because  federal  training  grants  are  difficult  to  obtain,  the  in- 
stitute is  trying  to  keep  itself  afloat  through  further  private  sector 
support.  "We  feel  that  if  we  show  the  intiative  to  raise  money 
that  we  can  convince  private  organizations  to  support  us,"  said 
Associate  Director  Elinor  O'Brien. 

In  proving  that  initiative,  the  institute  ran  a  full-page  adver- 
tisement in  a  BC  football  program  this  year.  A  program  to 
engrave  on  a  public  plaque  the  names  of  donors  who  donate 
$1,000  or  more  has  been  initiated.  To  add  money  to  the 
institute's  fund  and  gain  exposure  on  campus  O'Brien  also  runs 
weekly  doughnut  sales.  She  had  a  booth  at  the  recent  campus 
Springfest  festival,  and  plans  a  roadrace  and  golf  tournament. 
The  institute's  directors  are  also  looking  for  support  from  the 
tobacco  industry  and  other  private  foundations. 

"Scientists  can't  teach,  write,  research,  prepare  grant  proposals 
and  now  court  industry,  all  at  the  same  time,"  said  William 
Petri,  associate  professor  of  biology.  Petri  has  been  researching 
genetic  structure  since  1976.  The  question  he  asks  in  his  research 
is  this:  Since  all  cells  within  a  given  organism  have  the  same  set 
of  genes,  how  is  it  that  they  develop  differently  to  perform  dif- 


ferent functions?  Specifically,  he  is  studying  how  a  drosophila 
(fruit  fly)  eggshell  is  formed. 

Petri  is  presently  using  his  last  dollars  from  a  three-year, 
$270,000  grant  from  NIH,  and  he  is  concerned. 

"The  climate  for  funding  is  very  tight.  Last  year  I  received  a 
notice  that  my  budget  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  five  percent 
even  though  my  work  was  fine,"  Petri  said. 

In  reviewing  Petri's  work  and  his  proposal  for  his  1980  grant, 
one  NIH  scientist  wrote,  "The  strength  of  the  proposal  lies  in  the 
system  itself  and  the  information  that  Dr.  Petri  accumulated.  It 
is  probably  the  most  complex  system  being  studied  in  which  the 
coordinate  regulation  appears  critical,  and  it  seems  well  worth 
the  effort  to  describe  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible." 

Like  Bluestone,  Petri  said  that  alternative  sources  of  funding 
are  limited  because  his  research  is  expensive.  In  his  laboratory 
Petri  is  able  to  study  genes  using  sophisticated  technology,  but 
the  supplies  are  expensive,  approximately  $1,000  a  month  for 
high  grade  chemicals,  enzymes,  and  sterile  plastic  containers. 

Petri  has  applied  for  NIH  and  NSF  grants  to  continue  his 
research.  Also,  he  is  optimistic  that  he  will  receive  money  from 
the  American  Cancer  Foundation. 

But  what  if  the  grants  don't  overlap?  Petri,  and  other  research- 
ers interviewed,  are  concerned  that  the  University  does  not 
generally  provide  money  to  keep  going  projects 
operating  between  grants. 

"If  I  had 


to  wait  several  months 
or  a  year  in  between  grants,  I 
would  need  at  least  enough  money  to  keep  my  lab  open  at  a 
minimal  level.  If  I  couldn't  get  that  support,  I  would  have  to 
dismantle  all  my  projects  and  that  would  take  a  year.  When  I 
got  funding  it  would  take  a  year  to  put  the  projects  back 
together,"  Petri  said. 

If  he  cannot  continue  to  get  adequate  money  to  support  his 
work,  said  Petri,  he  will  turn  to  low  budget  research.  "Perhaps," 
he  added  wryly,  looking  toward  the  window,  "I'll  go  outside  and 
and  count  butterflies." 


Who  needs  Uncle  Sam? 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Testing,  Evaluation  and  Educa- 
tional Policy  (CSTEEP)  was  founded  in  1980  by  its  current  direc- 
tor, George  Madaus,  and  Associate  Director  Joseph  Pedulla. 
Madaus  is  a  professor,  and  Pedulla  an  associate  professor  in  the 
School  of  Education.  Both  men  had  previously  been  involved  in 
educational  research  and  evaluation.  In  its  first  year,  the  center 
received  a  $250,000  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion (NIE)  to  examine  the  link  between  minimum  competency 
testing  programs,  grade  promotion  and  the  receipt  of  a  high 
school  diploma. 
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CSTEEP  has  not  sought  federal  money  since.  "There  is  a  com- 
bination of  reasons  we  do  not  submit  proposals  to  federal  agen- 
cies. One,  NIE  has  been  substantially  cut  back  and  the  probabili- 
ty that  we  will  get  funding  is  so  low  that  it  is  not  worth  the  ef- 
fort. Two,  the  current  priorities  of  NIE  do  not  match  our  in- 
terests, and  three,  we  are  doing  well  without  federal  grants," 
Madaus  said. 

NIE  is  interested  in  research  which  can  be  directly  applied  in 
the  American  classroom,  Madaus  added.  He  is  interested  in  basic 
research  that  will  broaden  the  knowledge  base  of  the  education 
field. 

CSTEEP  has  successfully  turned  to  foundations  for  support. 
Most  recently,  it  received  $65,000  from  the  Annenberg  Foun- 
dation to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  adding  audio  components 
to  college  courses.  The  grant  was  awarded  in  conjunction  with 
National  Public  Radio,  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion and  four  other  universities. 

The  center  has  submitted  four  proposals  to  foundations  for 
research  next  year.  One  of  those  proposals  is  for  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  classroom  seating  plans  on  student  performance.  Fund- 
ing for  this  project  has  been  denied  twice,  but  Madaus  is  trying  a 
third  time. 

The  other  three  proposals  are  to  research  the  value,  besides 
economic,  of  higher  education;  to  analyze  educational  data  on 
Hispanic  adolescents;  and  to  establish  a  joint  master's  program  in 
educational  research  between  Boston  College  and  St.  Patrick's 
College  in  Dublin. 

CSTEEP  also  does  applied  research  and  contract  work.  The 
center  is  allotted  a  budget  from  Boston  College  to  do  University 
related  work  such  as  grading  tests  and  analyzing  course  evalua- 
tions. They  have  contracts  with  20  school  districts  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  to  analyze  test  results  and 
evaluate  school  programs. 

"We  are  fortunate  because  we  can  tap  into  non-federal 
sources.  We  continually  watch  for  grant  opportunities  that  may 
interest  us,  but  we  won't  go  after  a  grant  for  the  sake  of  getting 
a  grant,"  Madaus  said.  "The  original  goals  of  the  center  were  to 
study  testing,  evaluation  and  educational  policy.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  today." 


Welcome,  part-time  students 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  (GSSW)  research  is 
often  conducted  in  the  practice  setting,  said  Dean  Hopps.  "We 
discover  which  methodologies  work  best  through  practice.  In 
social  work  it  is  awfully  hard  to  determine  cause  and  effect  or 
exercise  laboratory  controls." 

In  the  past,  GSSW  depended  on  government  training  grants 
and  stipends  from  private  agencies  to  support  its  students  and 
programs.  "But  the  money  just  is  not  there  for  social  work," 
Hopps  said.  Major  funding  for  human  service  professionals  pro- 
vided by  Title  XX  started  to  drop  at  the  end  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. Then  came  Reagan  cutbacks.  And,  in 
Massachusetts,  Proposition  2Vi  helped  to  deplete  state  funds. 

In  1979,  Hopps  received  over  $800,000  in  Title  XX  training 
grants  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
GSSW  received  only  $125,000  in  training  grants  from  both  state 
and  federal  sources  in  1982. 

Lack  of  support  has  changed  the  character  of  the  school.  "Six 
years  ago  there  was  a  limit  on  part-time  students  admitted  to  the 
master's  program.  We  could  not  put  that  kind  of  limitation  on 
the  enrollment  today.  In  a  few  years  the  part-timer  will  be  the 


largest  population  in  GSSW,"  Hopps  said.  In  addition,  many 
students  are  working  and  carrying  heavy  loans. 

Hopps  is  attempting  to  start  an  endowment  to  help  support 
GSSW.  She  expects  to  get  some  money  from  individuals,  but  she 
says,  "Individuals  are  already  giving  as  much  as  they  can  and 
that  contribution  is  minimal  compared  to  the  magnitude  of 
federal  support. 

'The  reason  we  turned  to  federal  support  in  this  country  to 
begin  with  during  the  1930s  was  because  private  philanthropy 
could  not  supply  the  dollars  needed  to  support  social  welfare 
programs,"  Hopps  added. 

GSSW  is  also  looking  to  foundations  for  support,  but  Hopps 
does  not  feel  that  they  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  federal 
money  either.  According  to  the  American  Association  of  Giving, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  federal  funding,  the  private 
sector  would  have  to  increase  donations  by  144  percent  between 
1980  and  1984. 

The  forecast 

Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  William  Neenan,  SJ,  believes  that 
"associating  funding  cutbacks  with  Reagan  is  too  simplistic.  It  is 
a  response  to  the  mood  in  the  country  and  those  moods  are 
cyclical.  After  the  Russians  sent  up  Sputnik  in  the  1950s,  the 
country  was  spurred  into  action  and  a  lot  of  money  went  into 
space  research.  Now,  there  are  signs  that  we  have  lost  the  edge 
of  our  technical  prowess  to  Japan,  so  that  is  where  federal 
money  is  going.  Currently,  there  is  a  concern  in  the  country 
about  our  lack  of  linguistic  talents,  so  I  suspect  money  will  go 
into  that  area.  Funding  is  a  response  to  internal  and  external 
stimuli." 

"I  think  Congress  realizes  that  the  cuts  in  funding  were  too 
drastic  and  too  quick.  Federal  support  will  swing  back  because 
the  money  will  not  come  from  other  sources,"  said  Hopps. 

"During  the  Great  Society  years  of  the  '60s,  scholarships  were 
available  to  all  students  who  needed  them.  I  don't  think  this  will 
happen  again." 

Most  of  the  researchers  interviewed  are  hopeful  that  research 
funding  will  open  up  again,  and  Bluestone  sees  some  benefits  in 
the  current  troubles. 

"SWRI  is  in  a  period  of  transition,"  Bluestone  said.  "When  it's 
over  the  tremendous  amount  of  energy  and  anxiety  expended 
will  leave  us  in  a  stronger  position.  We  will  have  discovered 
more  outlets  for  the  type  of  research  we  do  and  our  name  will 
be  on  the  map  in  more  areas.  And,  since  we  will  no  longer  rely 
on  one  or  two  federal  agencies  the  risk  of  complete  loss  will  be 
drastically  lower." 


PEOPLE 


The  Sullivans:  Louise  '85.  ]ohn  '84.  Andrea  '86.  and  Lorraine  '83 


A  four-class  act 

Think  you're  having  problems  coming 
up  with  the  finances  to  cover  one  year  at 
BC?  Ask  John  Sullivan  of  Pleasantville, 
NY,  how  he  is  able  to  multiply  that  by 
four.   "It's  very  easy,"  he  laughed,  "we 
have  just  signed  our  home  over  to  the 
Jesuits.  They  are  going  to  turn  it  into  a 
retreat  house." 

With  four  of  their  six  children,  Lorraine 
'83,  John  '84,  Louise  '85,  and  Andrea  '86, 
attending  BC  this  year,  moving  in  day  last 
fall  was  no  small  task  for  John  and  Lor- 
raine Sullivan.  With  one  U-Haul  truck 
and  two  cars,  the  Sullivans  moved  the 
four  students  in  on  three  separate  days. 
"We  tried  to  combine  all  that  with  a  vaca- 
tion in  Sciruate,"  recalled  Sullivan,  "but 
with  all  the  shuttling  between  Sciruate  and 
Boston  College,  it  didn't  work  out  too 
well." 

How  all  four  children  ended  up  at 
Boston  College  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mom  or  Dad,  claims  Sullivan,  himself  an 


alumnus  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Lorraine,  the  first  to  enroll,  said 
she  came  to  BC  because  of  its  academic 
reputation,  family  atmosphere  and  advice 
given  her  by  great  uncle,  Arthur  J. 
Sullivan,  '24,  JD'35,  of  Newport,  RI.   "My 
brother  and  sisters  seemed  to  like  BC  for 
the  same  reasons  I  did,"  Lorraine  noted, 
"I  think  that's  how  we  all  ended  up  com- 
ing here." 

On  campus,  the  four  Sullivan's  share  a 
car.  Instead  of  spending  S400  to  get 
everyone  home  for  a  vacation,  "we  can 
do  it  on  $40,"  Mrs.  Sullivan  explains. 
"We're  no  different  from  others,  we  have 
the  usual  mortgages,  student  loans  and 
pick  up  any  financial  help  that's  available. 
The  children  also  work  hard  at  part-time 
jobs." 

Lorraine,  who  will  graduate  in  May, 
said  the  family  benefits  from  having  four 
at  the  same  university.  "We  are  able  to 


'bum'  a  meal  from  each  other  and  can 
reach  each  other  quickly.  At  the  same 
time  we  still  have  privacy  when  we  want 
it.  I  think  it's  great.  Some  of  my  best 
friends  are  my  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
only  disadvantage  is  suffered  by  our 
younger  brother  and  sister  who  are  still  at 
home.  Everything  we  bring  home  has  BC 
on  it,  I  think  the  little  ones  want  more 
variety. 

"My  parent's  have  one  additional 
benefit,"  Lorraine  added,  "they  only  have 
one  parent's  weekend  to  attend.  They  can 
get  it  all  out  of  the  way  at  once." 

"It's  much  quieter  at  home  now,"  noted 
the  elder  Sullivan,  a  vice  president  with 
the  Shaw-Walker  Company.  With  two  ad- 
ditional children  approaching  college  age, 
Sullivan  joked  about  a  deal  BC  made  with 
him.  "If  I  have  six  there  at  once,  I'll  get 
five  percent  off!" 

TM. 
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PEOPLE 


Every  world  leader  has  a  mother 


In  1980,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Carol  Petillo  attracted  national  attention 
she  did  not  expect. 

The  wire  services  discovered  a  scholarly 
article  she  had  written  the  year  before 
which  revealed  the  payment  of  $640,000 
in  1942  to  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
and  three  members  of  his  staff  by  Philip- 
pine President  Miguel  Quezon. 

MacArthur  admirers  screamed  libel,  but 
Petillo  felt  that  she  was  fulfilling  her  duty 
as  a  historian.  "I  show  that  leaders  are 
human.  As  a  historian  I  want  to  demys- 
tify what  world  leaders  do  and  what  they 
are.  We  need  to  understand  that  the  peo- 
ple we  elect  are  only  human.  When  we 
allow  them  to  become  bigger  than  life  we 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  position,"  said  Petillo. 

Petillo  considers  herself  a  psycho- 
biographer,  rather  than  a  biographer.  "I 
study  how  the  private  life  of  an  individual 
leader,  especially  the  first  20  years,  in- 
fluences the  adult  public  life,"  Petillo  said. 

In  MacArthur's  case,  it  is  important  to 
know  the  general's  background  and  Phil- 
ippine culture  in  order  to  understand  why 
he  accepted  the  money. 

"It  would  be  too  simplistic  to  call  the 
exchange  a  bribe,"  Petillo  said.  "In  the 
Philippines  there  is  a  tradition  called 
utang  na  loob.  It  is  a  highly  regarded 
social  obligation  by  which  a  gift  is  given 
as  a  token  of  esteem,  but  carries  with  it 
an  unspoken  pledge  for  future  services." 

MacArthur's  acceptance  of  the  gift  was 
against  American  military  regulations  and 
in  conflict  with  American  values.  Quezon 
also  offered  money  to  Eisenhower  in  1942, 
but  the  future  president  turned  down  the 
gift  and  accepted  a  citation  instead. 

"MacArthur  loved  honor.  At  the  time 
he  felt  abandoned  by  his  country  and  ac- 
cepting the  gift  was  a  way  of  compen- 
sating for  his  sense  of  insecurity,"  said 
Petillo.  "In  an  absolute  sense  he  must 
have  known  he  was  wrong  because  he 
kept  it  a  secret  all  his  life." 

MacArthur's  relationship  with  his 
mother  was  a  significant  influence  on  his 
public  life.  He  never  had  to  resolve  the 
ramifications  of  his  strong  attachment  to 
her,  Petillo  said.  "When  he  was  at  the  age 
when  the  independence  should  have  oc- 
curred, Dad  went  to  war  and  Mom  went 
to  West  Point  with  MacArthur."  She  lived 
with  MacArthur  until  he  was  55  vears 
old. 

Carol  Petillo 


Women  play  an  important  role  in 
history,  not  least  because  every  world 
leader  has  a  mother,  said  Petillo.  "People 
are  shaped  by  the  family,  an  arena  where 
the  woman  is  predominant." 

Culturally,  both  women  and  colonial 
societies  are  dependents,  said  Petillo.  She 
theorizes  that  much  of  MacArthur's  deep 
relationship  with  the  Philippines  can  be 
seen  as  a  reflection  of  his  relationship 
with  his  mother. 

But  the  role  of  women  in  influencing 
the  world  ought  to  go  beyond  mother- 
hood, Petillo  believes.  "As  a  teacher  I  see 
myself  as  an  example  to  students  of  a 
woman  who  deals  with  issues  of  war, 
peace  and  international  relations.  I  try  to 
convey  to  them  that  it  is  important  for 
women  to  be  involved  in  politics  because 
they  can  bring  about  a  new  perspective," 
Petillo  said. 

The  new  perspective  has  to  do  with  the 
way  in  which  women  relate  to  the  world. 
While  Petillo  does  not  draw  a  clear  line 
between  male  and  female  personality 
traits,  she  feels  that  women  are  generally 
more  people-oriented,  more  concerned 
with  relationships.  "Men  are  more  con- 
cerned with  justice  and  'what  is  right,'  not 
'what  is  good,'"  Petillo  said. 

"I'm  not  saying  that  all  women  are 
humane  and  that  all  men  want  to  blow 
apart  the  world,"  Petillo  added,  "but  an 
important  factor  to  remember  is  that  the 
men  of  the  generation  now  in  power  grew 
up  being  encouraged  to  be  tough." 


She  brings  these  views  to  class.   When  I 
lecture  to  my  American  Foreign  Policy' 
class  about  the  American  peace  move- 
ment, I  talk  about  the  influence  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  I  incorporate  the  unofficial 
caretakers,  the  nurses  in  the  military, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Jane  Addams." 

In  encouraging  this  kind  of  perspec 
Petillo  asks  her  students  not  to  use  what 
she  considers  sexist  language  in  class  or  in 
papers.   "It  is  just  as  easy  to  say  his  and 
hers,'  as  it  is  to  say  just  his.'  If  you  only- 
use  the  male  pronoun,  subconsciously  you 
expect  the  subject  always  to  be  male." 

An  active  member  of  the  BC  Anti- 
Nuclear  Coalition,  Petillo  said  that 
another  of  the  responsibilities  she  feels  is 
to  make  people  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  annihilation. 

"I  feel  that  Reagan  may  have  inad- 
vertently done  the  country  a  great  service. 
People  like  to  think  it  couldn't  happen  to 
me.'  Reagan  has  made  Americans  aware 
that  nuclear  weapons  could  not  only  be 
used,  but  we  may  be  the  first  to  use 
them." 

Presently  Petillo  is  researching  why  and 
how  United  States  relationships  with  In- 
donesia, Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines  re- 
mained peaceful  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
Her  plans  include  a  group  biography  of 
several  American  foreign  policy  makers. 

MP. 
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Beginner's  pluck 

Motivation  s  the  key  to  a  surprising  success  story 


First  year  Basketball  Coach  Gary 
Williams  and  his  team  suprised  a  lot  of 
people  this  year  with  their  success — Big 
East  championship,  final  16  of  the 
NCAA's. 

What  surprised  Williams  most  about 
the  season,  however,  was  the  program 
itself — the  television,  the  media  attention, 
the  sell-out  crowds  through  the  year,  and 
a  sell-out  and  riotously  partisan  crowd  at 
Boston  Garden  for  a  game  against 
Georgetown  in  March. 

"In  the  four  years  since  I'd  been  gone," 
said  Williams,  who  was  assistant  coach  to 
Tom  Davis  in  1978,  "the  whole  program 
here  had  changed.  When  I  was  here  as  an 
assistant  coach  we  could  play  good  teams 
and  not  get  2,000  people  in  Roberts." 

Williams  has  reason  to  appreciate  the 
extraordinary  season,  which  saw  BC  rank- 
ed in  the  top  20  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Cousy  years.  Replacing  a  well-respected 
and  successful  coach,  losing  the  team's 
star  John  Bagley  to  the  NBA,  Williams 
said  he  initially  felt  "a  kind  of  sympathy 
people  were  extending  toward  me  because 
Bagley  and  Tom  were  gone."  This  rankled 
him  and  the  players  as  well.  "I  think  the 
players  used  that  as  a  kind  of  motivation 
to  do  the  job  they  did." 

Williams  sees  motivation  as  a  critical 
factor  in  keeping  a  team  competitive.  "I 
try  to  play  on  emotion,  and  to  get  my 
players  to  do  the  same.  If  the  team  is 
already  high  for  a  game,  I  try  to  make 
sure  they  know  what  they  have  to  do  to 
win.  If  we're  playing  someone  they  think 
they  can  beat,  then  my  job  is  to  convince 
them  how  important  the  game  is — what  it 
will  mean  if  we  lose. 

"One  thing  you  have  to  realize  is  that 
everyone  who  comes  here  was  a  star  in 
high  school — probably  started  every  game 
of  their  career  until  they  got  here.  Here, 
most  of  them  won't  get  much  playing 
time.  You  have  to  motivate  guys  who  are 
sitting  on  the  bench.  You  tell  them  their 
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time  will  come  and  they've  got  to  be 
ready." 

When  the  Eagles  played  St.  Johns  in 
New  York,  Williams  noted,  there  were  ar- 
ticles in  that  city's  press  which  implied 
that  BC's  win  over  St.  Johns  at  Roberts 
Center  was  due  more  to  the  arena  than 
the  Eagles  themselves.  "That  bothered 
me,"  he  said.  "Roberts  Center  is  a  great 
home  court.  But  in  a  lot  of  places  we  play 
the  fans  are  a  lot  closer  to  the  court  than 
they  are  here.  We  used  (the  newspaper 
stories)  as  a  motivating  factor."  BC  beat 
St.  Johns  92-75  in  that  game. 

"We  try  to  be  as  up  for  practice  as  for  a 
game.  Some  of  the  teams  we  beat  this 
year  that  we  weren't  supposed  to  beat,  we 
just  outworked  them  in  practice." 

A  Williams  practice,  the  coach  admits, 
is  no  fun  for  players.  "I  yell  a  lot.  I'm 
very  hard  and  tough.  But  at  other  times, 
off  the  court,  I  want  to  be  able  to  laugh 
and  joke  with  them.  I  want  them  to  see 
me  as  a  person  as  well  as  a  coach .  I 
wouldn't  want  to  coach  unless  I  could  be 
close  to  the  players.  If  I  got  into  a  situa- 
tion where  that  wasn't  possible,  I'd  start 
looking  around  for  another  job." 


Williams  "got  hooked"  on  basketball  in 
his  late  teens.  "I  am  the  perfect  example 
of  the  value  of  basketball,"  he  said.  "If  it 
wasn't  for  basketball,  I  wouldn't  have 
gone  to  college."  He  was  a  three-year  var- 
sity player  for  the  University  of 
Maryland.  "In  my  sophomore  year  I  de- 
cided to  become  a  coach.  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  what  being  a  coach 
meant,  but  I  decided.  So  I  switched  from 
a  business  major  to  a  business/education 
major  and  got  a  job  coaching  at  a  high 
school  after  I  graduated." 

One  state  tournament  victory  later, 
Tom  Davis  invited  Williams  to  be  an 
assistant  coach  at  Lafayette  College.  From 
Lafayette,  Williams  moved  to  American 
University,  where  his  teams  weht  to  the 
NIT's  twice  during  his  three-year  tenure. 

Williams  talks  frankly  about  the 
trials  and  rewards  of  being  a  Division  I 
basketball  coach.  "From  Oct.  15  to  May  a 
coach  has  no  social  life.  You  have  to  ac- 
cept that.  If  I  go  out  for  a  beer,  it's  with 
the  other  coaches.  Then  there's  the  travel, 
the  absences.  That  can't  be  good  for  my 
wife  and  daughter.  It's  a  sacrifice  they 
make." 
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Playing  in  a  league  like  the  Big  East, 
Williams  said,  with  a  TV  camera  aimed  at 
almost  every  game,  "means  you  can't  be  a 
private  person  anymore,  Everywhere  you 
go  people  know  you  and  want  to  give 
you  advice,  second-guess  you." 

The  lack  of  job  security  also  nags.  "You 
can't  help  being  aware  of  it.  You  can  have 
20  great  years  and  a  few  bad  ones,  and 
you're  gone.  Look  how  they're  going  after 
(Houston  coach)  Guy  Lewis.  That's 
something  that's  always  in  the  back  of 
your  mind.  But  you  get  confidence  along 
the  way  that  you  can  do  the  job  and  that 
helps." 

And  the  pressure?  "There's  lots  of 
pressure.  Metropolitan  area  fans  are 
fickle.  You  have  a  good  season,  you're 
great.  You  have  a  bad  season. ..But  every 
job  has  its  problems.  The  thing  with 
coaching  is  that  everybody  sees  what  you 
do." 

Still,  Williams  loves  to  do  it.  "You 
think  a  lot  about  the  problems  when 
you're  an  assistant  coach  driving  back  at 
3  a.m.  in  a  snowstorm  from  having 
watched  some  high  school  kid  play,  but 
the  bottom  line  is  that  you  can  do  a  lot 
for  the  players.  Athletes  benefit  from  the 
exposure  they  get.  They  gain  confidence 
in  themselves.  Also  you  benefit  the 
school,  the  community  spirit.  Sure, 


coaching's  a  job  and  you  want  to  make 
money  at  it,  but  you  want  to  give 
something  back.  I'm  happy  to  be  a  part  of 
that." 

BC  has  landed  two  top  players  for  next 
year.  Troy  Bowers,  a  6-8  forward  from 
Roselle  High  School,  NJ,  averaged  20 
points  and  15  rebounds  a  game  during  his 
senior  year.  Rodney  Rice,  a  6-2  guard 
from  St.  John's  Prep  in  Washington,  DC, 
averaged  20  points  a  game  in  his  senior 
year  and  was  named  "Metro  Player  of  the 
Year,"  a  distinct  honor  in  DC,  known  for 
its  superb  high  school  players.  Both 
young  men  were  highly  recruited  by  other 
colleges. 

Williams  isn't  making  any  guesses  about 
next  year.  "Until  we  get  on  the  practice 
court  in  October,  I  won't  know.  When  a 
guy  like  (John)  Garris  leaves,  it  takes  time 
to  build  things  up.  I  felt  somewhat  han- 
dicapped last  year  because  I  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  recruiting.  With  the  better  high 
school  players  nowadays,  if  you  don't 
contact  them  by  the  end  of  their  junior 
year,  you  can  forget  it." 

Former  Celtics  and  Villanova  star  Chris 
Ford  has  been  hired  as  assistant  coach  for 
next  year.  Ford  replaces  Kevin  Mackey, 
who  left  for  a  head  coaching  job  at 
Cleveland  State  following  the  season. 


John  Garris  and  Virginias  Ralph  Sampson. 
"When  a  guy  like  Garris  leaves,  it  takes  time  to 

build  things  up. 


MEN'S  TRACK  &  FIELD 

"We  will  be  very  strong  in  events  held 
inside  the  stadium  and  looking  for  some 
help  for  events  held  outside  the  stadium." 
That's  how  Track  Coach  Jack  McDonald 
sums  up  the  outlook  for  the  1983  outdoor 
season. 

McDonald  has  an  arsenal  of  runners 
and  jumpers,  but  is  lacking  in  the  throw- 
ing events  this  season. 

Heading  up  the  list  is  junior  Fernando 
Braz  of  Peabody.  He's  a  former  New 
England  champion  in  both  the  5,000  and 
10,000  meter  races,  and  figures  to  be  one 
of  the  top  distance  men  in  the  region 
again  this  spring. 

Senior  co-captain  John  Wavro  is  a  top- 
notch  1,500  meter  competitor  (3:49). 
Sophomores  Craig  Coffey  (21.7  in  the  200 
meter  dash  and  6-11  in  high  jump)  and 
Terry  Morehead  (hurdles  and  relay 
events)  were  both  double  All-New 
England  selections  during  the  recent  in- 
door season. 

In  the  field  events,  senior  co-captain 
Chris  Nance  won  both  the  Big  East  Con- 
ference and  Greater  Boston  titles  with  a 
school  record  long  jump  of  24-1,  and 


triple  jumper  Andrien  Munoz-Bennett  '84, 
captured  the  same  two  crowns  with  a  tri- 
ple jump  of  49-6. 

"Having  all  of  these  talented  athletes 
does  give  us  good  balance  and  scoring 
ability,"  notes  McDonald.  "When  we  are 
having  a  good  day  we  can  compete  with 
just  about  anyone  in  New  England." 

WOMEN'S  TRACK  &  FIELD 

Coach  Jack  McDonald's  women  are 
coming  off  their  best  year  of  cross- 
country and  indoor  track  ever.  In  the  fall 
the  cross-country  team  won  both  the  New 
England  and  Big  East  Championships. 
During  the  winter,  the  indoor  track  team 
finished  third  at  the  New  England  Cham- 
pionships, their  best  finish  ever  at  this 
meet. 

The  outdoor  season  promises  to  be  just 
as  successful.  Outstanding  individuals  are 
New  England  Champions  Leslie  Freeman 
(sprints)  and  Michele  Hallett  (distance), 
both  freshmen.  Other  key  individuals  are: 
Patty  McGovern  '83,  Kathleen  Daley  '86, 
and  Nancy  Small  '84,  in  the  distance 
events;  Lianne  Supple  '85,  Mary  Beth  Paul 
'86,  Martha  Madau  '86,  and  Sue  Goode 


'85,  in  the  jumps  and  hurdles;  and  middle 
distance  runners  Clare  Connelly  '84, 
Carolyn  Conigliaro  '85,  and  Ann  Fallon 
'85,  will  give  BC  the  depth  it  needs  to  be 
one  of  the  best  teams  in  the  East. 


BASEBALL 

Head  Coach  Eddie  Pellagrini,  now  in 
his  25th  season  at  the  Heights,  got  the 
baseball  Eagles  off  to  a  fine  7-3  start. 

Junior  John  McGuirk,  who  won  the 
starting  catcher's  job,  responded  by 
leading  the  team  in  hitting  (.571)  over  the 
first  five  games  and  provided  two  game- 
winning  hits.  Outstanding  too  was  the 
work  of  reliever  Mike  Pramuk   83,  and 
sophomore  Mike  O'Neill. 

All-New  England  left  fielder  Steve 
Moriarty  is  back  to  lead  the  hard-hitting 
BC  team.  Last  spring,  his  first  on  BC  s 
baseball  team,  Moriarty  hit  .47c  clouted 
seven  home  runs  and  knocked  in  28  runs. 

Overall,  eight  starters  returned  to  the 
1°83  lineup,  as  BC  aims  to  improve  on 
last  year's  13-12  record  and  make  a  strong 
bid  for  the  ECAC  New  England  Division  I 
playoffs. 
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John  F.  Wissler,  '57 
Executive  Director 
Alumni  Association 


My  recent  travels  to  alumni  club  areas 
have  convinced  me  of  three  things: 
nationally,  our  alumni  are  found  in  in- 
creasingly visible  and  responsible  career 
positions;  cable  television  is  bringing  BC's 
name  before  the  entire  country;  there  is 
nothing  like  a  winning  football  and 
basketball  program  to  foster  both  alumni 
pride  and  greater  awareness  of  Boston 
College  among  non-BC'ers. 

On  a  visit  to  Dallas,  I  heard  an  in- 
teresting story.  A  committee  assembled 
there  to  focus  on  a  particular, 
troublesome  corporate  problem.  All  11 
people  on  the  committee  had  a  vested  in- 
terest. The  members  came  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  they  represented 
several  professional  disciplines.  Three  of 
the  11  were  alumni  of  Boston  College. 
Rather  impressive! 

Stops  in  Phoenix  and  San  Diego  con- 
vinced me  that  cable  television  has  made 
"Big  East"  a  household  phrase,  the  "Bean- 
pot"  a  national  experience  and  the  BC 
Texas  A&M  football  game  a  TV  center- 
piece of  the  Labor  Day  Weekend.  Alumni 
now  feel  part  of  our  athletic  program 
even  though  they  are  miles  from  Chestnut 
Hill.  Many  alumni  clubs  now  plan  get- 
togethers  around  BC's  scheduled  TV 
appearances. 

The  final  points,  pride  and  identifica- 
tion, are  by  products  of  all  this.  Our 
alumni  simply  love  this  greater  public 
awareness  of  Boston  College.  Our  athletic 
successes  make  them  very  proud  of  BC 
and  they  are  prompted  to  talk,  even  brag 
about  their  alma  mater.  Not  coincidental- 
ly,  our  pool  of  admissions  applications  re- 
mains stable  at  a  time  when  even  the  best 
of  colleges  are  experiencing  declines. 

All  in  all,  not  bad  for  Boston's  Catholic 
college. 
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^%  ^%   Msg.  William  A.  Long 

9     9   101  Thornton  St. 
mdmd   Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 
As  it  will  each  of  us,  death  has  called  our  loyal 
classmate  Arthur  Cusick.  Catherine  Cusick,  Arthur's 
sister  phoned  me  from  Florida  informing  me  of  his 
sudden  death  in  Birmingham,  AL,  while  visiting  his 
brother  Edward  '21.  After  graduation  from  law 
school,  Arthur  followed  the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley, 
"Go  West,  young  man,  go  west".  He  became  a  very 
successful  attorney  in  BIythe,  CA  and  later  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  He  married  a  Bel- 
mont teacher,  a  resident  of  Lexington.  She  died  sud- 
denly four  years  ago.  They  had  no  children.  This 
writer  represented  the  Class  at  the  Lexington  Funeral 
Home.  Arthur  is  buried  in  historic  Concord.  May  his 
good  soul  rest  in  peace.  Five  Cusick  boys  and  one 
Cusick  girl,  Catherine,  graduated  from  BC..A11 
Boston  was  shocked  to  read  of  the  tragic  death  of  Fr. 
John  J.  White  in  Jamaica,  B.W.I,  in  February.  He  was 
the  son  of  our  late  popular  classmate  Jack  White.  Fr. 
John  was  just  thirty  years  of  age  and  was  slain  in  his 
Rectory  by  a  native  terrorist.  This  writer  met  him  last 
September  on  a  visit  home  and  he  mentioned  how 
happy  he  was  in  his  Mission  assignment.  May  God 
reward  this  young  missionary.  My  sister  Madeline  and 
I  have  been  enjoying  the  monthly  photo-lectures 
presented  by  Joe  Beaver  and  his  lovely  wife  Katherine 
on  their  world  travels  at  St.  Patrick's  Manor  in  Fram- 
ingham.  Joe  must  be  our  healthiest  classmate.  He  has 
never  had  a  cold,  a  headache  or  taken  medication.  Joe 
will  live  to  be  one  hundred.  Recently  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  beautiful  Gasson  Building  on  the  BC  Cam- 
pus. That  beautiful  building  was  the  entire 
college  for  us.  Our  four  happy  years  we  spent  in  that 
newly  built  building  of  marble  halls,  gorgeous  ar- 
chitectural appointments  with  carved  cotations  of 
famous  educators.  Today  it  seemed  a  hodge-podge  of 
small  classrooms,  offices  and  noise.  The  cut-up  in- 
terior of  the  building,  as  it  is  today,  sent  me  away 
stunned  with  dismay,  displeasure,  disgust  and  disap- 
pointment. Shades  of  Frs.  Lyons,  Dolan,  Pat  McHugh, 
Jones  I.J.  Corrigan,  Beglan,  Keating  and  McClusky,  all 
excellent  Jesuit  teachers.  Woe  is  us!. ..To  my  eighteen 
living  classmates,  my  sincere  apologies,  for  failing  to 
publish  news  items  of  the  Class  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
magazine.  Why  the  failure?  I  had  nothing  of  interest 
to  send  to  the  editor.  Eighteen  octogenarians  seek 
peace,  quiet  and  their  daily  medications.  Recently  this 
writer  was  invited  to  a  Pontifical  Mass  at  Regina 
Cleri,  the  comfortable  home  for  retired  priests  in 
Boston,  and  met  our  good  classmate,  Fr.  Tom 
Sweeney  looking  well  and  happy. 
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Marie  L.  Ford 
9  McKone  St. 
Dorchester,  MA  02122 


(Ed. -Class  Notes  for  the  last  issue  were  submitted  to 
the  Alumni  Office,  but  were  omitted  during  produc- 


tion. We  regret  the  error.)  It  was  with  much  sorrow 
that  we  learned  of  the  death  of  Joe  Sweeney.  He  had 
been  sick  for  quite  some  time.  He  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  fabulous  gift  to  Boston 
College... Art  Kane  and  Helen  Kane  celebrated  their 
80th  birthdays  recently,  and  in  attendance  for  the  oc- 
casion were  49  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren...Bart  Hogan,  who  will  be  living  in 
Florida  permanently,  reports  that  his  son  Thomas  has 
just  been  named  a  Federal  Judge  in  Washington,  D.C. 
by  President  Reagan.  Bart  has  5  grandchildren. ..At 
the  Laetare  Sunday  Communion  breakfast  and  Mass,  I 
was  joined  by  Cecil  McGoldrick  and  Anthony 
Maura.. .1  talked  to  Mildred  Kelliher,  the  wife  of  Jim 
Kelliher,  and  she  reports  he  is  doing  fairly  well.  He 
would  love  to  hear  from  some  of  his  Classmates.  The 
address  is  Hilltop  Nursing  Home,  Hook  Mt.  Rd., 
Pinebrook,  NJ  07058.  It  will  be  six  years  this  July  that 
he  was  attacked  on  his  way  home  from  work. ..While 
working  on  the  telethon,  I  talked  to  the  following 
Class  members— Frank  Flavey,  Mark  Croker,  William 
Nolan,  James  Fitzpatrick,  William  Cadogan,  Joe  Com- 
ber, Joe  Crane,  Louis  Tracy,  Frank  Hickey,  William 
Duffy,  Ed  Minehan  and  Art  Kane.  All  send  their  best 
wishes  to  each  and  every  one  of  you...I  have  been 
asked  several  times  how  many  of  the  Classmates  have 
died.  In  going  over  the  records,  I  find  that  76  have 
gone  to  their  eternal  reward...  If  any  of  you  have  any 
news,  please  contact  me. 


^%    J€     Edmond  J.  Murphy 

9  £1   14  Temple  St. 
mtdjC  Arlington,  MA  02174 

We  are  sorry  to  report  the  sudden  death  of  Max  Con- 
nelly on  March  10.  He  was  still  active  as  a  dentist  in 
Dorchester,  and  as  a  member  of  the  American  and 
Massachusetts  Dentist  Association,  the  St.  Apollonia 
Society  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Boston  College  Dentist  Socie- 
ty. The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to  his  wife 
Mary,  his  sons  Thomas  and  Gilbert,  and  daughter 
Mary... During  the  Annual  Telethon  at  Philomatheia 
in  March,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  about  money 
and  news  with  Peter  Alemi,  Frank  Galligan,  Charlie 
Hamilton,  Jim  Kellaher's  daughter  Lauretta,  Ed  Kelley, 
Father  William  Killion  in  Oregon,  Arthur  Murphy, 
Connie  Murphy's  daughter  Virginia,  Joe  Rooney, 
Charlie  Smith,  Arthur  Sullivan,  Ray  Sullivan,  Fr.  Tom 
Walsh  and  Bill  Walsh.  Expect  to  talk  to  others  at  my 
next  Telethon  night.  Most  of  them  having  reached  4 
score  are  retired,  but  Ray  Sullivan  is  still  practicing 
law.  At  this  time,  Charlie  Hamilton,  Frank  Galligan, 
Jim  Kellaher,  Father  Killion  and  Connie  Murphy  are 
not  well,  but  reports  about  them  are  encouraging.  We 
expect  them  to  be  in  good  health  by  the  time  these 
notes  are  published.  A  call  or  a  card  from  you  would 
be  appreciated.  We  learned  that  Jim  Grady's  children, 
Fran,  Johnny  and  Kay,  held  an  80th  birthday  party 
for  their  father  at  the  Peacock  Stock  Restaurant  in 
Somerville  last  October.  Jim  wanted  the  party  near  his 
home  base  in  Cambridge  instead  of  in  Virginia  and 
about  90  people  including  Greg  Ludovic  and  Mary 
(who  told  me  about  the  affair),  attended.  Greg  and 
Mary,  as  well  as  Walter  Conway,  Norine  and  Jim 
King,  and  Helen  and  Fred  Tobin  are  still  in  FL.  Sally 
and  Arthur  Murphy  were  there  for  2  months  and  Julia 
and  Walter  Carroll  were  in  Naples,  FL  for  3  weeks. 
They  spent  most  of  their  time  on  the  over-crowded 
golf  courses... Anne  and  Frank  Kelly  forsook  Florida 
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for  Georgia  for  the  winter,  and  while  there  took  a 
10-day  cruise.  It  must  be  great  to  have  moneyl 
Virginia  reports  that  Chris  Duncan  is  about  the  same, 
eating  well  and  gaining  no  weight-just  like  me,  and 
she  has  recovered  nicely  from  her  recent  operation. 
Gen  Tribble  tells  me  that  she  is  about  the  same,  and 
that  she  is  moving  to  Rhode  Island  to  live  with  her 
daughter.  Frank  Mooney  tells  me  that  Helen  has  im- 
proved so  much  since  her  hip  operation  that  the  doc- 
tor gave  her  a  gold  star.  For  those  of  you  who 
subscribe  to  The  Pilot,  you  must  have  seen  the  story 
about  Connie  Murphy's  son,  Msgr.  William  Murphy, 
S.T.D.  and  his  dual  role  at  Vatican  Posts  (225).  His 
work  in  Rome  was  covered  thoroughly  in  the 
December  1980  edition  of  B.C.M.  so  I  will 
not  touch  upon  it  here.  However,  we  men  of  '24  are 
as  proud  as  Connie  about  the  Monsignor-Ad  multos 
annos!  Speaking  about  another  Murphy,  Edmond  I., 
Ill  '04  (Eddie  76  and  Kathy  O'Brien  77)  was  born  in 
Bethlehem  (PA,  that  is)  on  February  20,  joining  my 
other  grandchildren  Jim  Francis  '00  (Christine  73)  and 
Caitlin  McMahon  '01  (Rosemary  75)  with  another  one 
due  on  July  4th.. .1  thought  you  might  like  this  poem 
called  Surprise  in  Heaven:  "I  dreamt  death  came  the 
other  night  and  Heaven's  gate  swung  wide,  an  Angel 
with  halo  bright  ushered  me  inside.  And  there!  To  my 
astonishment  stood  folks  I'd  judged  and  labeled;  as 
"quite  unfit";  "of  little  work",  and   "spiritually  disabl- 
ed". Indignant  words  rose  to  my  lips,  but  never  were 
set  free,  for  every  face  showed  stunned  surprise-Not 
one  expected  ME!"  Remember:  Spread  the  Faith,  don't 
keep  it. 
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William  J.  Cunningham 
2  Capt.  Percival  Road 
S.  Yarmouth,  MA  02664 


Advertising  pays  off.  Since  I've  been  asking  you  to 
send  me  a  note  or  two,  I've  gotten  more  responses 
than  usual,  even  though  they  concern  obits, 
usually... Dr.  Harold  Beecher  Harris  died  in  late 
February  in  the  town  of  Holiday,  outside  Daytona. 
Rose  and  I  had  visited  Harry  and  his  Geraldine  just 
before  our  55th,  urging  them  to  come,  but  it  was  too 
far  for  them... I  heard  from  John  Dorsey,  Ray  Scott, 
Larry  McCarthy  and  Pete  McDermott  about  his 
death. ..We'll  still  accept  items  about  other  people  and 
events. ..Got  a  letter  recently  from  J.  Hart  Clinton  in 
San  Mateo  who  plans  to  visit  his  sister  on  the  Cape 
this  summer;  he'll  say  hello  to  us  then... Meant  to  say 
earlier  that  Florida  mates  John  Dooley,  Dan  Healy, 
Henry  Barry  and  Charlie  Schroeder  represented  1926 
at  Harry's  funeral,  a  thoughful  thing  to  do;  may  he 
rest  in  peace... Msgr.  Jerry  O'Neill  lost  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Mary  Dooley,  in  January;  two  of  her  daughters,  Fr. 
Jerry's  nieces,  are  nuns... The  older  nun  headed  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  has  taught  in  India;  the  other 
teaches  at  the  Elms  College. ..Pete  McDermott  tells  me 
that  he  sees  Frank  "Red"  Riha  and  his  wife  Ann 
regularly  and  that  they  are  both  well... Art  Murray  et 
uxor  left  for  his  usual  Florida  stay,  in  early 
March... Tom  Cavanagh's  sister  Catherine,  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  died  last  December,.. Dan  "Danny 
Boy"  Healy  and  his  Helen  are  wintering  in 
Florida. ..Michael  Beecher,  son  of  Joe  Beecher  and 
Claire,  is  now  a  municipal  court  justice  in  Orange 
County,  CA...The  Cape  Cod  BC  Club  met  in 
February  at  the  Iyanough  Hills  Golf  Club,  just  outside 
Hyannis,  and  the  guest  speaker  was  our  much  ad- 
mired Bill  Flynn  who  explained  the  newest  NCAA 
scholastic  admission  requirements.  He'd  deny  it,  but 
he's  certainly  responsible  for  many  of  our  most  recent 
athletic  successes.  Larry  and  Nancy  McCarthy,  Joe 
and  Claire  Beecher,  Arthur  and  Estelle  Gorman  and 
Rose  and  I  were  there... Late  in  January,  Cmdr.  Ed 
Killian's  wife  Margaret  died  at  McLean,  Va.  She  was 
Ted  Drury's  sister,  and  the  last  of  the  Drury  family. 
She  was  a  Pearl  Harbor  survivor... Was  looking 
through  old  snapshots  and  came  across  the  complete 
set  of  the  pictures  that  our  good  mate  John  Dooley 
took  as  part  of  our  25th  celebration  in  1951.  They 
were  all  taken  at  Dr.  Bob  O'Doherty's  then  home, 
across  from  the  College.  They  were  delightful  to  look 
at,  but  so  many  have  since  gone. ..Aren't  you  proud 
of  the  simply  great  national  publicity  our  athletic 
teams  have  brought  to  us  all?  Write,  now,  you  hear? 
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John  J.  Bucklev 
103  Williams  Ave. 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 


The  Class  of  1927  was  represented  at  the  March  13 
Laetare  Sunday  Alumni  Communion  Breakfast  by 
President  Joe  McKenney,  Luke  McCloskey,  John  and 
Margaret  Sullivan,  Dr.  Tim  and  Ann  Lyons,  Mrs. 
Vincent  O'Connell,  Marty  Tierney,  Bill  and  Clare 
Ohrenbcrger,  and  Jack  and  Charlotte  Buckley. ..Dr. 
Dan  O'Leary  spent  March  and  April  in  Venezuela  as 
the  guest  of  the  Venezuelan  government.  Dan  was  do- 
ing research  for  a  new  memorial  on  the  career  of  the 
Venezuelan  patriot,  Gen.  Daniel  Florence 
O'Leary... The  Annual  Memorial  Mass  for  the  deceas- 
ed members  of  the  class  was  celebrated  on  Sunday, 
May  1,  at  9:30  a.m.  at  St.  Mary's  Chapel.  Breakfast 
followed  at  Alumni  Hall. 
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Maurice  J.  Downey 

15  Dell  Ave. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 


As  expected,  the  Laetare  Sunday  program  was  both  a 
spiritual  and  social  success.  Our  class,  loyal  as  usual, 
was  well  represented  by  chairman  Jack  Doherty,  Jim 
Duffy,  Pat  Tompkins,  Paul  McCarty,  Tom  Gemelli, 
John  Kelley,  Gene  and  Kay  Plociennik,  and  Maurice 
and  Fran  Downey.  Mary  and  Ed  O'Brien  and  Charley 
Kelley  had  every  intention  of  being  on  board,  but  had 
to  cancel  out  at  the  last  minute.  Absent,  and  missed 
by  all  was  our  perennial  and  most  efficient  chairman, 
Mike  Gilard,  who  at  the  moment  is  not  up  to  par 
physically.  Everyone  is  looking  forward  to  seeing  you, 
Mike,  at  out  55th  reunion  in  mid-May. ..Tom  Gemelli. 
currently  a  part-time  manager  of  the  West  End  House 
in  Brighton,  is  readying  for  a  trip  to  San  Diego  where 
he  will  pay  a  visit  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
and  their  two  lovely  children. ..John  Healey  has 
established  a  new  and  superbly  furnished  home  in 
Lake  Work,  FL.  His  wife,  Ruth,  I  can  attest  is  a  char- 
ming, gracious  hostess,  and  a  gourmet  chef.  They  plan 
to  be  back  at  the  Heights  in  May  to  attend  the 
graduation  of  another  of  John's  grandchildren... Herb 
Stokinger,  having  established  an  enviable  record  as 
coach  and  athletic  director  at  Milton  Academy,  was 
recently  enrolled  in  the  Massachusetts  Coaches  Hall  of 
Fame,  most  appropriately  at  a  ceremony  held  at 
Boston  College... Msgr.  Mike  Durant.  I  learn,  was  a 
recent  vacationer  in  the  Bahamas.  No  doubt  a  few 
rounds  of  golf  were  on  his  agenda... Ed  Silk,  a  member 
of  Fides,  has  been  for  some  time  confined  to  a  nursing 
home  located  at  135  South  Huntington  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Plain,  02130.  I  am  certain  that  he  would  cherish  a 
note,  and  if  possible  a  visit  from  any  '28er... Mention- 
ing the  Plocienniks  reminds  me  to  alert  you  to  the  fact 
that  their  talented  grandson,  Rob  Marshall,  is  playing 
one  of  the  major  roles  in  the  smash  hit.  Zorba.  now 
on  a  national  tour.  Don't  miss  catching  his  act  if  it 
reaches  your  town.  Rob  is  the  son  of  Robert  '57  and 
Anne  Marshall,  '58,  both  of  whom  occupy  very 
responsible  educational  positions  in  the  City  of  Pitt- 
sburg...Met  Frank  Kennedy  at  a  funeral  Mass  recent- 
ly, and  he  reports  that  his  retirement  is  proceeding 
most  satisfactorily.  Harold  Kirley,  S.J..  part-time  pro- 
fessor and  treasurer  at  Boston  College,  was  a  con- 
celebrant  at  the  above  mentioned  liturgy... Charley 
Driscoll,  I  am  told,  was  in  the  cheering  section  at  the 
Tangerine  Bowl  game.. .The  Ken  Minihans  and  the  Ar- 
thur Tuchys  were  propering  when  1  saw  them  in  Ft. 
Lauderdale  last  February... The  Joe  Doyles  have  mov- 
ed out  of  their  manor  house  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and  are 
now  living  in  Cambridge.. .Msgr.  Christopher  C. 
O'Neill  is  the  pastor  of  St.  Charles  Parish  in  Woburn. 
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Leo  C  Shea 

18  Lombard  Lane 

Sudbury.  MA  01776 


The  class  has  another  powerful  advocate  in  heaven. 
Msgr.  Francis  McEIroy,  executive  director  of  the  Ar- 
chdiocesan  Holy  Name  Society  for  many  years  died 
on  January  8  at  Regina  Cleri  home  for  retired  priests 
in  Boston's  West  End.  Msgr.  Joe  Mahoney.  Francis 
McManus,  S.J.,  Charlie  Bowser  and  Jim  Regan 
represented  our  class.  Leo  O'Keefe,  S.J.  had  visited 
him  shortly  before  while  preaching  a  short  retreat  for 
the  retired  priests... On  a  lighter  note,  Fr.  O'Keefe  of- 
ficiated at  the  wedding  of  Bob  Hughes'  daughter 
Robin,  a  Marymount  alumna,  to  John  Stineman,  a 
Georgetown  grad  and  a  vice  president  of  Bankers 
Trust.  N.Y.C.  in  St.  Pauls  Church,  WellesJey,  on 
November  13,  1982. ..The  class  was  well  represented  at 
the  Laetare  Sunday  Alumni  Communion  Breakfast  on 
March  13.  Illness  kept  some  away  at  the  last  minute. 
Among  those  present  were  Joe  and  Mary  Cavanagh, 
Dr.  Leo  Donahue,  Gen  and  George  Donaldson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Duffy,  Clem  and  Helen  Horrigan, 
with  Mrs.  Frank  O'Mara,  Bill  Lafay  with  sons-in-law- 
Tom  Bowles  and  Dick  Carey,  Keelan  Milbury,  Eugene 
G.  McCarthy,  Arthur  Morrissey,  M.D.,  John  and 
May  Mungovan,  William  Leonard,  S.J..  Leo  O'Keefe. 
S.J.,  Jim  and  Olive  Regan,  Jim  and  Alice  Riley,  Leo 
Shea  with  son  Kevin  and  son-in-law  John  Dolan.  Joe 
and  Rita  Birmingham  and  Paul  Markey  were  kept 
away  by  illness.. .Ed  Murphy  sends  greetings  to  all 
from  Westfield,  as  does  Ed  Keefe  from  Nashua. 
NH  ..Ed  O'Brien  has  18  grandchildren. ..Great  Barr 
Dolan  played  fifty  four  holes  of  golf  on  a  recent 
weekend.  He  also  swims  each  evening  for  an  hour  on 
the  way  home  from  his  Broad  Street  insurance 
office. ..Leo  Shea,  M.M.  will  become  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  Maryknoll  for  Venezuela  on  July  l...Leo  C. 
Shea  returned  on  January  14  from  three  weeks  in 
Venezuela. ..Paul  Markey  is  studying  the  Origins  of 
the  Bible,  and  polishing  up  his  book  on  the  Civil  War. 
He  is  planning  our  Spring  lunch  for  early  May.  date 
to  be  worked  out.  Hope  you  will  all  try  to  attend. 
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Thomas  Crosby 
6H  St.  Theresa  Ave. 
W.  Roxburv.  MA  02132 


Sad  tidings.  Our  beloved  Classmate  Dick  Rtzpatrick 
died  on  March  2.  Dick  was  our  Class  reporter  for  the 
past  several  years,  and  we  are  all  deeply  indebted  to 
him  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  reported 
"our  doings ".  Dick  was  a  true  and  loyal  son  of  alma 
mater.  The  funeral  Mass  at  St.  Bridgets  in  Lexington 
was  attended  by  many  of  his  Classmates.  In  atten- 
dance were  John  Barn,-.  Bill  Carey.  Art  Conway    Mike 
Curran,  Tom  McCready.  Tom  Meagher  and  Tom 
Crosby.  The  Mass  was  a  beautitul  tribute  to  his 
memory,  and  we  all  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  and 
love  to  Marion  and  the  entire  Fitzpatrick 
family. ..Again,  on  a  sad  note,  we  learn  of  the  deaths 
of  the  following  Classmates:  Msgr.  Thomas 
Griffin,  Joseph  Feeney,  John  Lennon.  Ralph  Mallet. 
Francis  Mitchell.  We  offer  our  sincere  condolences  to 
their  loved  ones. ..Our  52nd  anniversary  attending 
Laetare  Sunday  included  Art  Conway.  Mike  Curran 
Ralph  Corcoran.  Paul  Eaton.  Ed  Gunning.  Tom  Mc- 
Cready. John  Sullivan  and  Tom  Crosby.. .Our  Presi- 
dent Ted  Cass  is  presently  sojourning  in  Florida,  and 
wishes  it  to  be  known  that  he  intends  to  have  a  Class 
get-together  sometime  this  spring.  With  a  great  deal  of 
humility.  I  have  accepted  the  task  of  Class  reporter. 
My  success  or  failure  lies  in  your  hands,  as  1  shall 
need  information  to  make  the  column  worthwhile. 
Kindly  furnish  me  with  news,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
report  the  same.  It  is  our  desire  that  future  notes  will 
be    newsy  :  I  hope  filled  with  pleasant  news,  rather 
than  the  sadness  that  this  column  had  conveyed.  As 
wars  pass,  we  must  close  ranks  and  keep  our  pleasant 
memories  of  the  past  alive. 
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James  M.  Connolly 
10  Pine  St. 
Belmont,  MA  02178 


The  dates  of  our  50th  reunion,  May  19-23,  approach 
rapidly.  Please  hold  them  for  a  great  celebration 
tendered  the  class  by  the  college.  You  should  have 
received  your  invitation  and  schedule  from  the  Alum- 
ni Association.  If  you  have  any  memorabilia— old 
copies  of  Stylus,  Heights,  programs,  Junior  Pics,  etc. 
bring  them  to  the  reunion  (with  your  names  on  them 
so  they  will  be  returned  to  you).  They  will  be 
displayed  in  the  "hospitality"  room.  Phil  McNiff  is 
retiring  in  June  from  his  position  as  director  of  the 
public  library  system  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Phil  has 
served  with  great  distinction  for  eighteen  years  in  this 
position.  He  previously  served  as  librarian  of  the  La- 
mont  Library  at  Harvard,  holds  an  honorary  degree 
from  Boston  College,  established  the  Mary  Stack 
McNiff  collection  at  the  Boston  College  Library,  and 
served  as  the  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge  bibliographer. 
He  has  always  been  active  in  our  class  and  a  most 
generous  donor  to  the  college.  We  all  wish  him 
well. ..Some  thirty  members  of  the  class  have  con- 
tributed to  the  50th  Reunion  Gift.  Contributions  may 
be  made  to  the  Office  of  Development,  St.  Thomas 
More  Hall,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 
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John  F.P.  McCarthy 
188  Dent  St. 
Boston,  MA  02132 


Regretfully  must  I  begin  by  reporting  that  we  have 
been  saddened  by  the  passing  of  the  following:  Ed- 
ward V.  Cronan,  Jr.,  in  Dec.  '82,  Reynold  L.  Brown 
on  Feb.  18,  Francis  M.  Manning,  brother  of  Joseph 
Manning,  S.J.  of  Fairfield  L).,  Bernard  Dunn,  brother 
of  Jim  Dunn,  in  Oct.  1982.  May  they  and  the  loved 
ones  of  all  our  classmembers  who  have  died  since  the 
last  report  Rest  in  Peace.. .Tom  Blake  and  Bill  Joyce 
wintered  in  Florida.  Tim  Donohue  resides  there  per- 
manently and  proudly  reports  the  arrival  of  his  eighth 
grandchild,  and  the  soon-to-be  arrival  of  -9.  ..Naz- 
zareno  Cedrone  has  joined  the  evergrowing  retirees 
club... Ed  Long  says  he  is  anxiously  awaiting  1984,  and 
is  complaining  about  the  lack  of  snow.  He  could  not 
do  any  skiing  this  year... J.  Walter  Tiemey  reports  he 
is  retired,  and  has  a  golf  course  in  his  back  yard.  He 
has  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  13  grand- 
children. He  now  does  consulting  work  requiring  ex- 
tensive travel  which  he  enjoys.  He  has  two  auto 
plates-one  B.C.,  the  other  B.C.  '34.  He  is  looking  for- 
ward to  '84  to  renew  friendships... Frank  Quinn  in 
Concord  reports  a  son,  a  daughter  and  four  grand- 
children...Laetare  Sunday  was  a  great  success  again 
this  year.  The  class  had  39  in  attendance,  including  20 
classmates... Ike  Ezmunt  writes  he  is  anxiously 
awaiting  '84.  His  grandsons  keep  him  active  and 
weary... Herb  Kenny  writes  a  regular 
column  for  the  Boston  Irish  News  on  Irish  Literature. 
He  recently  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Mass 
Historical  Society  on  "Irish  Wit  and  Finnegan's 
Wake."  He  also  serves  as  treasurer  of  the  Critics  Cir- 
cle...Ted  Marier  brought  his  Boston  Boys  Choir  into 
the  St.  Botolph  Club  in  February  for  an  exciting  and 
tremendous  performance.. .With  characteristic  loyalty, 
'34  was  represented  at  the  Tangerine  Bowl.  Included 
were  Msgr.  John  Dillon  Day,  Chick  Artesani,  Bob 
Ott,  Frank  Noonan,  Tom  Sullivan,  our  honorary  class 
member,  Joe  McKenney  and  Leo  Leveille,  who  lives  in 
Ft.  Meyers. ..Dr.  Joe  Donovan  is  still  active  as  an  op- 
tometrist...The  L  St.  twins,  Frs.  John  Fogarty  and 
John  Saunders  chose  the  same  time  to  enjoy  surgical 
procedures.  Happy  to  report  complete  success  and 
recovery... Leo  Hogan,  Manchester,  NH,  boasts  of  his 


brother,  Msgr.  John  G.  Hogan,  pastor  of  St. 
Benedict's  in  Somerville,  ordained  with  Cardinal 
Cushing  in  1921  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  active  pastor  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston. ..John  J.  Ryan,  of  Niagara  Falls,  a  career 
teacher  and  a  member  of  the  modern  language  dept. 
at  Niagara  U.,  has  four  brothers  who  are  Jesuits  and 
another  who  is  a  college  professor.  He  is  also  a  first 
cousin  of  Bishop  Lawrence  J.  Riley. ..To  all,  may  I 
wish  a  healthy,  restful  and  enjoyable  summer.  Please 
let  me  hear  from  you  with  news  of  yourself,  your 
family  and  any  member  of  the  class  you  may  be  in 
touch  with.  We  need  your  help  as  we  prepare  for  the 
50th  of  BCs  greatest  class.  PEACE. 
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Daniel  G.  Holland 

164  Elgin  St. 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 


Jack  Murphy  and  wife  Bettejo  paid  a  visit  to  Boston  in 
time  to  catch  February  snow  storm.  Jack  misses  such 
events  in  Sacramento.  They  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  at  the  home  of  your  correspondent  and  Ed 
Sullivan  and  his  wife  were  able  to  share  the  occasion. 
Snow  let  up  so  Bettejo  and  Jack  could  continue  their 
air  travel  to  California  via  Michigan  for  a  family  get 
together  with  cousin  Grace.  The  Murphys  have 
welcomed  their  tenth  grandchild,  Marion,  named  for 
Jack's  deceased  sister,  and  daughter  of  Pat,  the  family 
CPA...The  retirement  of  John  Griffin  was  brief.  He's 
busier  than  ever  heading  BC  telethon... Fr.  Barzie 
Casey  has  issued  a  denial.  He's  not  working  on  an 
autobiography.  He  fears  being  badgered  for  copies  of 
it.  We  will  have  to  wait  for  some  enterprising  scholar 
to  tackle  the  assignment... Kiddo  Liddell  and  his  wife 
Mary  regretted  missing  Laetare  Sunday.  Ditto  Bob 
Huddy  and  wife  Florence,  and  George  Niles  and  wife 
Lu... Among  those  planning  to  attend  John  Burke,  Bill 
Carney,  Tony  DeVico,  Bill  Fitzsimmons,  Bill 
Gallagher,  John  Griffin,  Jim  McDonough,  Ed  O'Brien 
of  Weymouth,  Dan  Ring,  Joe  Ryan,  Walter  Sullivan, 
Frank  Tansey  and  your  correspondent. 
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Joseph  P.  Keating 
24  High  St. 
Natick,  MA  01760 


The  "Ad  Hoc  Committee"  met  in  February  and  plann- 
ed a  day  of  golf  followed  by  a  Class  Dinner  at  the 
Woodland  Country  Club  for  April  29th.  Since  that 
date  will  be  long  gone  when  you  read  this  hopefully  it 
was  a  successful  dinner.  Commmittee  members  at  the 
meeting  were  Bren  Shea,  Jack  McLaughlin,  George 
Mahoney,  Sid  Dunn,  Joe  Keating,  and  Class  President 
Bob  O'Hayre,  looking  real  well  after  his  recent  opera- 
tion...Bren  Shea  and  his  wife  have  a  May  trip  planned 
for  Greece  and  the  Aegean  Islands  (Shades  of  Homerl) 
and  conclude  by  riding  the  Orient  Express  back  to 
Paris  (shades  of  Charlie  Chan!)... Leo  Horgan  recently 
married  "Skip"  Dunning  of  Wellesley  and  they  now 
have  moved  to  Horida.  Best  wishes  to  them  both. 
Their  address:  4301  NW  13th  Avenue,  Pompano 
Beach,  and  they  welcome  anyone  passing  through  the 
area  to  stop  and  say  "hello".  To  quote  Leo,  "Skip 
rings  the  cocktail  bell  at  exactly  5:01  PM  nightly". 
(Welcome  to  the  Class  of  '36,  Skip.). ..Leo  and  George 
Goodwin  spent  some  time  during  the  winter  at  the 
Horida  race  track.  With  what  if  any  luck  we  know 
not.  Although  it  now  seems  long  ago  and  far  away, 
the  Class  was  well  represented  at  the  Tangerine  Bowl 
game  last  December.  Among  those  there  were:  Jack 
McLaughlin,  Phil  Tracy,  George  Mahoney,  Chris  Ian- 
nella,  Tip  O'Neil,  Steve  Hart,  Dennis  Dooley,  Fr.  Al 
Powers  and  Tom  Brennan,  who  was  recently  inducted 
into  the  B.C.  High  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Angelo  A.  DiMattia 
82  Perthshire  Rd . 
Brighton,  MA  02135 


The  Class  regretfully  reports  the  passing  of  Martin 
Tuohy,  O.F.M.  on  November  8.  Fr.  Tuohy  was  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Anthony's  Shrine  at  Arch  Street,  for 
many  years.  We  extend  to  his  sister  the  class's  deepest 
condolences. ..I  want  you  to  know  that  even  though 
they  may  seem  to  be  "old  news"  by  the  time  you 
receive  your  magazine,  we  must  realize  that  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  organized  such  a 
publication. ..We  wish  George  Curtin  a  speedy 
recovery  from  his  recent  stay  in  the  hospital;  likewise 
former  assistant  district  attorney  Bill  Doherty.  Both  of 
them  have  been  staunch  supporters  of  our  many  reu- 
nions. Our  prayers  are  with  them  for  a  speedy 
recovery.  We  need  you  both,  so  hurry  up  and  get 
well.  We  also  wish  that  Bill's  wonderful  wife  Lucille  is 
feeling  better  after  her  recent  hospital  stay.  Our 
prayers  must  also  be  said  for  Joe  Richards  of  Sunrise, 
Florida  who  has  been  ill. ..On  yours  truly's  recent 
Horida  vacation,  I  saw  Andy  and  Mary  Dominick, 
Herbert  and  Estelle  Block,  and  John  and  Delia  Bonner. 
Also  chatted  on  the  phone  with  Joe  Walsh.  He  is  still 
involved  in  golf  tournaments  at  the  Breaker's  Hotel. 
As  a  former  winner,  he  was  most  pre-occupied  with 
this  annual  event... Tom  Gaquin  was  the  class  agent 
for  the  Annual  Laetare  Sunday... Leo  Coveney  is  do- 
ing quite  well  since  his  recent  illness.  He  is  involved 
with  selling  minicomputers  to  independent  insurance 
agencies,  and  is  the  alternate  representative  to  the 
silver  haired  Legislature  from  the  towns  of  Dover  and 
Needham...John  and  Margaret  Crimmings  are  the 
world  travelers  of  the  class  since  John's  retirement  as 
vice  president  of  American  Airlines... Gene  Cronin  is 
still  recovering  from  his  recent  illness.  He  must  take 
things  at  a  slower  pace... John  J.  Daly  has  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Veterans  Administration.  He  and  his  wife 
Grace  are  enjoying  their  retirement. ..Waldo  Dem- 
browski  is  semi-retired,  and  drives  a  school  bus  for 
the  Lawrence  Day  Care  Center.  He  and  his  wife 
Phyllis  are  well  and  living  in  Groveland,  MA... Victor 
DeRubeis  has  retired  from  the  Everett  School  Dept. 
He  and  his  wife  Marie  have  made  frequent  trips  to  Ita- 
ly to  continue  his  studies  of  Etruscan  civilization. 
They  say  he  is  a  fairly  good  golfer  with  a  15  han- 
dicap...The  retirement  bug  has  bitten  Tom  Wall  and 
Paul  Partridge  of  the  Boston  School  Department.  We 
wish  them  well,  for  they  deserve  the  rest... Jim  Doher- 
ty still  owns  his  insurance  agency  in  Andover.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Merrimack  College,  is  the 
Democratic  Town  Chairman,  and  serves  as  the 
Town's  Moderator.  He  and  Sheila  are  also  active  in 
our  Class  reunions... Arthur  McDevitt  of  Walpole  has 
been  most  active  for  the  Golden  Anniversary  Class  of 
B.C.  High  School.  Imagine  they  will  be  out  50 
years... Most  of  us  will  be  out  the  same  number  of 
years  from  our  various  high  schools  this  June... A 
committee  will  be  meeting  to  arrange  a  get  together  in 
May,  and  Bill  and  Lucille  Doherty  will  be  making 
plans  for  our  annual  weekend  at  the  Cape... Msgr. 
John  Quirk,  while  residing  for  the  winter  months  at 
Regina  Cleri,  has  been  helping  at  various  parishes.  He 
finds  parish  work  most  rewarding. . . Atty.  Tim 
Sullivan  and  Penny  are  rejoicing  in  becoming  grand- 
parents for  the  first  time;  their  son  David,  Law  '82 
and  Katie  O'Connor  Sullivan  presented  them  with 
twin  girls  born  on  Jan.  13.  Mother  and  daughters  are 
doing  fine,  and  grandma  says  the  twins  are 
beautiful. ..Congratulations  are  extended  to  Msgr.  John 
Linnehan,  pastor  of  St.  Agnes  Church  in  Arlington, 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  his  ordination.  He  has  had 
many  important  assignments  amidst  an  outstanding 
career  in  the  Boston  Archdiocese.  He  has  served  St. 
Agnes  in  a  superb  manner.  May  he  have  many  more 
fruitful  years  in  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord... Msgr.  John 
Kielty  of  St.  Brigid's  in  Lexington  has  just  returned 
from  Ireland  after  performing  another  wedding  for  still 
another  cousin  in  the  "Old  Sod".  He  is  most  anxious 
to  assist  us  at  another  class  reunion. ..Laetare 
Sunday  saw  the  following  representing  the  class:  Tom 
and  Audrey  Gaquin,  Tim  and  Penny  Sullivan,  Bill 
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and  Lucille  Doherty,  John  and  Peg  Crimmings,  yours 
truly  and  his  better  half,  Ed  Phillips,  Jim  Nolan  and 
Ijeo  Coveney...I  have  been  informed  that  Peter  Mur- 
phy's wife  passed  away  last  year  after  a  long  illness. 
We  extend  to  Peter  and  his  son  our  sincere  con- 
dolences. Peter  now  resides  at  Meeting  House  Inn  in 
Scituate.  Fr.  John  McCabe  our  Maryknoll  Classmate 
continues  to  hop  around.  After  finishing  his  work  on 
the  Maryknoll  Archives  in  So.  America,  he  is  helping 
parishes  in  California.  When  I  received  his  last  letter, 
in  January,  he  was  stationed  at  St.  Ann  Church  in 
Riverdale,  CA  and  doing  parochial  work. ..Please 
watch  your  mail  for  Class  news  and  try  to  participate 
in  many  reunions.  Unfortunately,  our  class  necrology 
continues  to  grow  every  year... Please  contact  me  at 
my  home  address  for  any  news  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  entire  class.  All  news  is  welcome. 
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Thomas  F.  True,  Jr. 

37Pomfret  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 


Classmates  who  had  passed  away  during  the  past  year 
were  prayed  for  at  our  annual  memorial  Mass.  Deaths 
this  year  were:  Louis  Fenaux  on  Jan.  9,  Bob  Shea  in 
Jan.,  Joe  Powers  in  Feb.  14,  Dr.  Bill  Lynch  on  March 
14,  and  Msgr.  John  McManmon  on  Nov.  15.  We  also 
learned  that  Dick  Gills'  wife.  Sherry,  passed  away  two 
months  ago.  "Requiescant  in  pace"... At  the  Laetare 
Breakfast,  we  were  shocked  to  hear  that  Ed  Stanton, 
S.J.,  (Dr.  Dick's  twin)  had  a  heart  attack  while  jogging 
and  was  pronounced  dead  at  the  Newton-Wellesley 
Hospital  that  morning.  Dick  and  Betty  were  at  the  Mass 
and  had  intended  to  be  at  the  Breakfast.  To  them  and 
the  Stanton  family  we  extend  our  sincerest  sympathy. 
Those  attending  the  breakfast  were:  John  and  Ruth 
Castelli,  Bill  finan,  Dick  and  May  Canavan,  Jack  and 
Agnes  Guthrie,  Peter  Kirslis,  Ralph  and  Libby  Luise, 
Paul  and  Phyllis  Mulkern,  Jim  Regan,  Tom  and  Ruth 
True,  Dan  Foley,  Dr.  Fred  and  Mary  Landrigan,  and 
Jim  and  Carol  Cahill.  Tom  and  Mary  Fay  had  indicated 
that  they  would  be  there,  but  did  not  make  it... Dr.  Art 
Buckley  has  successfully  recovered  from  a  recent  by-pass 
operation.  Had  hoped  you  and  Kay  could  have  been 
with  us  at  the  Tangerine  Bowl,  Art.  Maybe  this  year? 
Another  surgeon  in  the  Stanton  family— Dick's  daughter 
Susan  has  joined  him  in  his  office  for  the  practice  of 
surgery... Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  our 
45th  anniversary  dinner  at  the  Heights,  Thursday, 
May  12.  Details  will  be  sent  out  later.  This  will  be 
prior  to  our  week  end  on  the  Cape  at  the  Shoreway 
Acres  Motel  in  Falmouth,  May  13-15... Frank  Hunt, 
visiting  his  Navy  son  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  took 
in  the  Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans  en  route. 
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William  E.  McCarthy 

39  Fairway  Drive 

W.  Newton,  MA  02165 


Our  class  President,  Jim  Doherty,  planned  a  '39 
cocktail  party  at  BC  on  April  24  at  5  PM.  Hopefully, 
many  of  us  were  there  to  enjoy  the  evening... Our 
sympathy  goes  to  Pete  Kerr,  our  class  treasurer,  on 
the  loss  of  his  brother,  Msgr.  George  V.  Kerr,  pastor 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Church,  South  Weymouth,  and 
chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatives since  1959.  He  was  an  All-American  football 
player  who  played  guard  on  the  famous  1941  Sugar 
Bowl  team.  Pete  practices  law  in  Boston. ..Our  class 
was  well  represented  on  Laetare  Sunday,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Al  Branca.  The  following  attended:  Jim 
and  Eleanor  Doherty,  Al  and  Anne  Branca,  Joe  and 
Thelma  Cedrone,  John  Flynn  and  his  daughter 
MaryLou,  a  freshman  at  the  Heights,  Bill  Holland, 


John  O'Donnell,  Leo  Caplice,  John  Donovan,  Pete 
and  Marie  Kerr,  Rita  Henderson,  Charlie  and  Natalie 
Murphy,  Paul  Keane,  Bill  and  Gina  McCarthy,  Ralph 
Dacey,  Ray  and  Anne  Lydon,  Arthur  and  Mary 
Sullivan,  Nancy  Norberg,  John  and  Mary  Murphy, 
and  Paul  and  Kathleen  Nagel. 
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Richard  B.  Daley 

160  Old  Billerica  Road 

Bedford,  MA  01730 


I  take  on  this  new  assignment  with  fond  memories  of 
the  past,  of  meeting  classmates  in  the  intervening 
years  with  equal  joy,  and  now  looking  forward  to 
hearing  from  those  who  are  scattered  the  world  over. 
Please  take  the  time  to  drop  a  line... Remember  in 
your  prayers  those  recently  deceased:  Henry 
Toczlowski,  Ed  Twiss,  Dmer  Ross  and  Msgr.  George 
Kerr... Congratulations  to  John  Yauckoes  for  doing  a 
fine  job  as  president  of  the  Varsity  Club. ..Congratula- 
tions also  to  Joe  Manzo  on  his  election  the  Hall  of 
Fame... Bob  Rados,  my  Washington  correspondent, 
was  seen  at  the  Tangerine  bowl  along  with  Bill 
Maguire,  Nick  Sotrile,  Lucian  Magri.. .Attending  the 
recent  Communion  Breakfast  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  McManama,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Daly,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fran  Blouin,  Warren  Heffernan,  Joe  McCaf- 
ferty,  Jim  Kiley,  Bob  Gallagher  and  yours  truly,  now 
semi-retired  and  keeping  busy  as  a  consultant. 
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Ernest  J.  Handy 

215  LaGrange  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 


Adolph  Kissell  is  recuperating  from  major  surgery  per- 
formed just  before  Christmas.  We  wish  him  speedy 
recovery... Paul  Maguire,  Tom  Flanagan,  Jim  O'Neill 
and  Vinnie  Robinson  had  a  mini-reunion  at  Tom's 
home  in  Weathersfield,  CT.  Tom,  Jim  and  Vinnie  are 
spending  their  retirements  serving  as  consultants... In 
attendance  at  the  32nd  Laetare  Sunday  Communion 
Breakfast  were  Martin  Hansberry,  Brian  Sullivan,  Phil 
Gill,  Ed  McDonald,  Bob  Harris,  Leo  Strumski,  John 
Mahoney,  Jim  Boudreau,  Jerry  Joyce,  Walter  Holder, 
Arthur  Curry,  Marie  Casey  and  your  reporter.  Ad- 
ding beauty  and  charm  to  our  tables  were  Eileen 
Sullivan,  Dorothy  McDonald,  Marie  Dever,  Marjorie 
Joyce  and  my  wife  Helen.  The  Devers  had  just  return- 
ed from  a  Barbados  visit  and  looked  the  part.  As  has 
become  custom,  Brian  Sullivan  beautifully  led  the 
singing  of  Alma  Mater. ..Marie  Casey  a  '42  graduate 
from  the  Evening  College,  recently  retired  after  some 
40  plus  years  of  teaching.  As  a  result  of  her  mother's 
death  while  Marie  was  still  in  high  school.  She  work- 
ed part-time  in  high  school,  full  time  in  college,  and 
with  her  father,  helped  raise  and  educate  her  six 
brothers  and  sisters  while  completing  her  own  educa- 
tion, her  youngest  sister  subsequently  became  a  nun. 
Marie  fondly  recalls  her  college  days,  and  how  she 
looked  forward  to  Saturdays  because  her  classes  were 
held  on  Campus.  She  is  truly  to  be  congratulated  and 
admired... Also  present  at  Laetare  Sunday,  as  a  guest 
of  Phil  Gill  was  Chuck  Darling,  whom  Phil  nominates 
as  an  honorary  Classmate.  Space  does  not  permit  the 
listing  of  his  qualifications.  In  my  opinion,  whatever 
criteria  we  use,  Chuck  would  bring  additional  honor 
and  dignity  to  the  Class.  1  unhesitantly  second  the 
nomination.  The  Class  extends  to  Joe  and  Jim  Stanton 
sincere  sympathies  on  the  sudden  death  of  their 
brother,  Fr.  Ned,  S.J.  Both  were  called  from  the 
Laetare  Sunday  Mass  and  rushed  to  the  hospital  on 
the  news  that  Fr.  Ned  had  suffered  what  proved  to  be 
a  fatal  heart  attack.  May  he  rest  in  Peace... finally,  to 
the  members  of  the  Evening  Class  of  1942.  1  extend 
my  apologies  for  not  having  involved  them  in  our 
40th  Anniversary  plans.  1  assure  them  they  will  be  in- 
cluded in  our  45th... My  thanks  to  all  who  voted  for 
me  as  a  director  of  the  Alumni  Association. 


^ 
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Thomas  OC.  Murray 

14  Churchill  Rd. 

W.  Roxbury.  MA  02132 


In  the  midst  of  our  40th  year  anniversary,  the  Class 
pauses  to  extend  its  sincere  condolences  to  Rosemary 
and  the  family  of  Ed  Madden,  who  died  in  February 
after  a  short  illness.  Ed  had  been  associated  with  the 
Weymouth  School  department  for  many  years,  was 
with  us  at  the  November  reunion  and  will  be  sorely 
missed. ..Attending  the  funeral  services  were  Ed  Smith. 
Andy  Carnegie,  Frank  Conroy,  Frank  Douglas  and  Tom 
Murray.  We  understand  that  congratulations  are  in 
order  for  Mike  Holovak  on  his  new  position  as  vice 
president  of  the  Houston  Oilers  of  the  NFL... A  fine  let- 
ter from  Tom  Heath,  O.P..  tells  us  of  his  teaching  at  the 
Mabathosona  H.S.  in  South  Africa,  and  that  he  is  look- 
ing forward  to  a  vacation  at  home  in  the  early 
summer... Among  some  of  the  winter  vacationers  were 
Ed  and  Kay  McGilvery  who  surprised  Tom  and  Marie 
Murray  by  meeting  on  Delta's  flight  1133  in  the  sky  on 
the  way  south.  We  also  met  with  Jim  and  Mary  Grimes 
enjoying  their  stay  at  Pompano  Beach. ..The  40th  reu- 
nion activities  got  underway  this  year  to  a  great  start 
with  a  fine  attendance  at  Laetare  Sunday.  Chairmen 
Frank  Reade.  Jim  Harvey  and  Bob  Galligan  report  that 
over  40  classmates  and  wives  were  present. ..By  the  time 
this  news  is  reported,  we  will  have  had  our  Memorial 
Mass  and  Stag  Dinner,  details  of  which  will  be  noted  in 
later  bulletins... Upcoming  40th  reunion  events  to  mark 
now  on  you  calendar  are:  Alumni  Weekend,  with  our 
own  Class  Party  set  for  Saturday.  May  21  in  the  8th 
floor  lounge.  Walsh  Hall:  Golf  Tournament.  Monday 
June  13  at  Blue  Hills  CC  and  Weekend  at  the  Cape 
September  30  to  October  2  at  the  Wichmere  Harbor 
Club,  Harwichport.  Details  of  these  events  and  reserva- 
tions forms  were  mailed  in  our  flyer  under  separate 
cover.  We  hope  you  will  plan  to  attend,  and  we  all  look 
forward  to  seeing  you. 
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Christopher  1.  Hynn. 
31  Cape  Cod  Lane 
Milton,  MA  02186 


A  little  time  at  the  telethon  yielded  a  bit  of  informa- 
tion to  be  passed  on.  Bill  McCarthy  has  retired  from 
the  Shawmut  Bank,  and  is  now  a  man  of  leisure.  He 
chooses  to  do  nuthin'  or  thereabouts  for  at  least  a  lit- 
tle while. ..Angie  Annacone.  with  two  still  in  college, 
has  chosen  to  leave  the  ranks  of  college  teaching  and 
become  a  stockbroker  with  Buttonwood  Securities. 
Boston. ..Phil  Keaney  is  still  with  Child  Psychology 
and  Guidance  Centers,  and  keeps  his  ear  dose  to  the 
ground  as  to  happenings  at  B.C.. Mike  Gargan  has 
had  a  heart  attack,  but  he  seems  to  be  doing  well  at 
home  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dick  Dart... Don  While  is 
due  to  testify  down  in  New  York  before  the  National 
Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance,  lust  in- 
cidentally. Don  and  Helene  will  have  two  more 
graduates  this  year.  Helene  from  B.C.  Law  and 
Elisabeth  with  a  M.S.  from  B.U.  School  ol 
Nursing. ..Jim  Dowd.  who  is  on  his  second  retirement, 
seems  to  be  busier  each  time  we  see  him.  At  this  point 
he  is  serving  as  a  director  of  a  number  of  corpora- 
tions, trustee  of  several  trusts,  and  as  ambassador  ol 
goodwill  for  the  American  Stock  Exchange.  His 
technical  connection  is  Federated  Investors,  rittsburg. 
In  his  spare  time,  he  also  lectures  to  our  graduating 
seniors  at  the  Law  School  on  Securities  Law. ..Si 
Faherty  is  still  one  of  our  tried  and  true  telethoners 
(and  very  successful  as  well).  How  about  a  word  from 
some  of  you  folks  out  there  as  to  your  doings  or  un- 
doings? Your  correspondent  for  example  is  the  proud 
grandfather  of  8.  Two  boys  and  o  girls.  How  about 
you? 
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Louis  &  Lillian  Sorgi 
5  Augusta  Rd. 
Milton,  MA  02186 


John  Curry  had  Ex-Governor  King  as  the  featured 
speaker  at  Catholic  Alumni  meeting  March  5,  1983. 
John  continues  to  do  a  good  job  as  president  of  the 
Society. ..Paul  Paget  is  chairman  of  this  year's  Laetare 
Sunday.  We  will  report  on  the  particulars  in  the  next 
issue.  I  noted  that  Class  of  '48  is  running  a  dance  for 
all  Classes  '45-48.  I  hope  some  of  you  attended  and 
will  report  to  us... Charlie  Phillips  is  now  retired  from 
Tandy  Corporation.  He  is  living  down  the  Cape.  Ed 
MacNulty,  former  FBI  agent  now  residing  in  Milton, 
ran  for  Town  Meeting  member  in  recent  town  election 
and  was  successful... By  the  time  you  read  this  both 
Bill  Cornyn  and  Paul  Paget  will  have  been  to  Florida 
and  back.  We  hope  they  enjoyed  their  sunny  sojourn. 


down  in  little  ole  Rhody  and  it  was  really  a  wing- 
ding.  (If  you  hadn't  received  an  invite  it  was  only 
because  you've  been  lax  in  corresponding  with  your's 
truly.)  Lou's  Godfather,  GugJielmo  Hallorano 
generously  provided  the  music  and  hooch  for  the  shin- 
dig which  was  held  in  Providence's  "The  Ciao's  Tail" 
ristorante  which  happens  to  be  one  of  the  more  classy 
bistros  controlled  by  the  Hallorano  family.  Was  a 
good  time  had  by  all?  You  can  bet  your  grand- 
children's tuitions  on  it!. .Henry  Francis,  where  the 
heck  are  you?  And  you  too  Henry  Gaita;  please  write, 
and  if  he  happens  to  be  in  town,  ask  your  goombah 
E.T.  if  he  joined  us  on  April  1  at  the  J. A.  Cafe  in 
Egleston  Square  where  we  celebrated  the  36th  reunion 
of  The  Class  with  Class! 
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Thomas  E.  Manning 

337  K  St. 

S.  Boston,  MA  02127 


REUNION 


While  it  must  indeed  be  a  great  disappointment  to  be 
denied  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  work  on  Mettalurgical 
Sinterization,  one  can  still  take  enormous  pride  in  the 
fact  that  one's  name  was  among  the  nominees  for  that 
most  prestigious  award.  The  collective  hat  of  Boston 
College's  Class  of  '47  is  tipped  in  sincere  pride  and  ad- 
miration to  our  illustrious  classmate  Peter  Oberto  of 
Lexington.  Better  luck  next  year.  By  the  way  Peter, 
who  was  that  I  saw  you  tripping  down  the  Spanish 
Steps  with  a  fortnight  or  two  ago,  you  dog  you. ..Dr. 
Ed  Cronin's  excellent  and  unique  photographs — they 
certainly  are  that— continue  to  appear  with 
monotonous  regularity  within  the  chic  pages  of 
Playboy  and  Penthouse.  That  a  boy  Ed.. .Is  the  rumor 
true  that  classmate  Dave  O'Connor  of  Edison  has  seen 
the  light  and  is  accepting  the  Prexy  position  with  the 
Gas  Company?  Who  would  believe  it?  I  don't. .."Big 
Lou"  Sammartino  threw  a  bash  for  a  bunch  of  the 
guys  of  our  class,  along  with  the  wives  and  friends 
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V.  Paul  Riordan 
40Hillcrest  PI. 
Westwood,  MA  02090 


Procrastination  is  not  a  Celtic  word  confined  to  the 
Irish,  as  my  mother  claimed  so  many  times.  Yet,  our 
35th  Anniversary  is  passing  and  some  of  you  (not 
many)  have  ignored  our  plea.  Your  Classmates,  who 
have  loved  you,  will  pass  some  day  and  their  spirits 
will  wander  and  time  will  consume  us  all. ..The 
prayers  of  the  Class  are  extended  to  the  family  of 
Tom  Rhodes  who  has  passed  away  since  our  last  class 
notes.  Tom's  wife  informed  me  he  died  suddenly, 
R.I. P.  As  our  35th  is  passing,  Tom's  and  all  of  our 
deceased  classmates'  spirits,  will  wander  nostalgically 
in  these  notes,  for  a  time,  until  time  consumes  us 
all. ..Bill  Oliver  married  April  17th.. .Your  response  to 
Bill's  inquiries  has  Joe  Harrington  suggesting  a  trolley 
ride  from  Park  Street  to  Lake  Street  as  a  Reunion 


'Reasonable  approach'  leads  to  success 

Robert  Woolf  '49,  left  the  world  of 
criminal  law  over  22  years  ago.  Since  then, 
he  has  negotiated  more  than  1,800  contracts 
for  hundreds  of  entertainers  and  athletes. 

As  an  entertainment/sports  lawyer, 
Woolf  manages  the  financial  and  the  legal 
concerns  of  celebrities  and  professional 
athletes. 

With  the  phenomenal  growth  of  profes- 
sional sports  in  the  1960s,  the  problems 
with  contracts  and  other  legal  matters  have 
become  more  complex.  Ever  since  former 
Red  Sox  pitcher  Earl  Wilson  chose  Woolf  to 
represent  him  in  1964,  more  than  400  others 
have  followed  suit. 

Woolf  attributes  his  success  to  his  "fair, 
reasonable  approach."  He  says,  "You  don't 
have  to  be  disagreeable  to  disagree.  Second, 
I  never  make  a  demand.  I  make  sugges- 
tions. Third,  I  believe  that  if  you  treat  so- 
meone fairly,  they'll  treat  you  fairly." 

And  his  philosophy  works.  To  date, 
Woolf  has  never  had  a  renegotiation  of  any 
of  his  contracts. 

Woolf's  interest  in  sports  began  at  Boston 
Latin,  where  he  captained  the  school's 
basketball  team.  His  prowess  on  the  court 
earned  him  an  athletic  scholarship  to  BC.  In 
1952,  Woolf  received  his  law  degree  from 
Boston  University  Law  School.  —Roland  Regan 


Woolf  with  client,  Celtic  La 


Woolf  is  affiliated  with  International 
Creative  Management,  Inc. 


Event,  oxygen  paramedics  on  standby.  His  Mary  and 
all  eleven  children  are  doing  well. ..Daniel  "Ed"  Mcln- 
nis  of  Quincy,  has  a  son  who  started  at  Heights  this 
past  fall. ..Paul  Luizzo  of  Norwood  is  now  v. p. sales  at 
Merkert  Enterprises  in  Canton.  ..Bill  Noonan,  Milton, 
is  currently  managerfinancial  industrial  marketing  at 
Wang  Laboratories,  Lowell... Ed  McMorrow,  retired, 
is  travelling  between  Florida  and  Scituate..  .Paul  Mur- 
phy, Stoneham,  took  early  retirement  as  housemaster 
at  Woburn  High  School.  He  has  one  grandchild.  Paul 
tells  us  one  son  and  two  daughters  will  receive  their 
degrees  on  the  same  day  from  Northeastern  University 
in  May... Bill  Kickham  reports  son  Brian  graduated 
from  B.C.  in  79  and  is  in  business  with  Bill  and  son 
Michael,  a  B.C.  junior.. .Phil  Hagen,  of  Springfield  has 
three  daughters.  Two  are  in  Alaska— Janice,  a 
geologist,  and  Gayle,  a  nurse.  The  other  is  head  nurse 
at  Martha's  Vineyard  Hospital.  Phil  handles  DET  com- 
pensation cases  for  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. ..Paul  Wilkas  reports  that  this  spring 
he  intends  to  take  his  wife's  parents  to  visit  relatives 
in  Sicily  and  Calabria. ..Jim  Hogan.  Larchmont,  sends 
his  support... Talked  to  Frank  Rogers  again  and  he  is 
still  ailing.  Frank  authored  our  30th  Anniversary  ques- 
tionnaire, and  purposely  spelled  some  words  wrong  to 
gain  your  attention.  From  your  response  then,  he 
achieved  his  goal;  however,  he  doubts  he'll  be  able  to 
make  any  of  the  35th  festivities.  Send  him  a 
note. ..Events  coming — Golf  Tournament,  POPS  and 
finally  a  Buffet  at  Heights  during  Alumni  Week,  May 
20-23. 
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John  T.  Prince 

64  Donnybrook  Rd. 

Brighton,  MA.  02135 


We  had  a  nice  gathering  of  the  class  at  32nd  Annual 
Laetare  Breakfast  on  March  13.  Among  those  present 
were  Bob  Collins  and  John  Bradley,  long  time  and 
loyal  Boston  School  Department  employees.  John  has 
been  a  principal  of  the  P. A.  Shaw  School  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  Bob  has  worked  with  budgets  in 
the  Central  Administration.,. Jack  Doherty,  M.D.  is  to 
be  congratulated  as  he  has  been  elected  Chief  of  Staff 
by  his  peers  at  the  Glover  Hospital  in  Needham...A 
little  mathematics  review  will  indicate  that  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  our  35th  year  anniversary.  You 
will  be  receiving  information  about  these  festivities, 
but  meanwhile  mark  off  the  month  of  May  in  1984  for 
Alumni  Weekend.  It  is  hoped  that  we  will  return  in 
large  numbers  to  celebrate  this  occasion. 
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Edward  L.  Englert, 
128  Colberg  Ave. 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 


Our  activities  seemed  to  have  been  curtailed  after  a 
busy  anniversary  year;  however,  the  functions  we  did 
have  were  well  attended.  Sports  kept  some  of  us  busy 
during  the  winter  months  and  the  faithful  hockey  fans 
attending  the  BC-Comell  Class  party  were  Jim 
Mulrooney,  Jack  Leary,  Tom  Cullinane,  Bert  Kelley, 
Ed  Gordon,  Jim  Doyle  and  Lex  Blood... Bill  Heavey 
and  Al  Sexton  scouted  the  basketball  team  all 
season... Among  those  helping  in  the  Telethon  this 
year  were  Bert  Kelley,  Roger  Connor  and  Lex 
Blood.. .The  Laetare  Sunday  Communion  Breakfast 
was  well  attended  and  enjoyed  by  Jim  Kenneally,  Tom 
Megan,  Joe  McCall,  Jim  Quinn,  Ken  Mclntyre,  Jim 
Mulrooney,  Al  Sexton,  Bob  Shannon,  Tom  Scanlan, 
Bob  Freeley,  Charlie  Hanafin.  Charlie  Sherman,  John 
Kellaher,  Bert  Kelley,  Lex  Blood,  Bill  Terrio,  Bruce 
Desroisers,  and  Phil  Dalton... Sumner  Gorman  is 
senior  vice  president  of  Fenvessy  &  Schwab,  Inc.,  a 
general  management  consulting  firm  on  Madison 
Avenue  in  New  York  City... Please  send  any  news 
items  you  have  to  George  Burke  at  183  Lagrange 
Street,  West  Roxbury  02132.  or  to  me  at  the  above 
address. 
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Robert  W.  Kelly 
98  Standish  Rd. 
Watertown,  MA  02172 


The  BC— Georgetown  basketball  game  at  the  Boston 
Garden  was  super!  Great  to  see  so  many  Classmates 
turn  out...Laetare  Sunday  was  also  a  success  for  the 
Class  of  '53  with  much  more  to  come  on  Alumni 
Weekend... Received  a  nice  note  from  Barbara  Put- 
man,  telling  me  that  her  husband  and  our  Classmate 
Don,  will  be  ordained  a  permanent  deacon  May  14.  For 
four  years  Don  has  been  a  candidate  in  the  forma- 
tion part  of  this  program  at  St.  John's  Seminary.  This 
has  been  a  great  accomplishment  for  Don,  and  I'm  sure 
his  family  and  friends  are  very  proud  of  him.  Don  by 
the  way  is  employed  by  the  J.C.  Higgins  Co.  in 
Stoughton.  He  and  Barbara  have  eight  children,  and  will 
soon  have  ten  grandchildren.  Their  daughter  Christine, 
was  class  of  '82...Vin  Pavone  is  receiving  his  MBA  this 
June  from  Michigan  State.  Vin  is  general  manager  of 
Acme  Mfg  Co.  in  Detroit.  He  and  Elaine  have  three 
children  in  college  and  live  in  West  Bloomfield,  MI... 
Melvin  Gallant  has  been  appointed  president  of  Hbre 
Glass-Evercoat  Company,  Cincinnati,  OH...  Jeanne 
Elizabeth  Kerrigan  received  her  master  of  public  ad- 
ministration degree  from  Western  New  England. 
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Thomas  E.  Andrews 

955  Center  St. 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 


My  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  responded  to  my  plea 
for  news  notes... Ed  Harrington  wrote  to  us  from 
Traverse  City,  MI  where  he  is  employed  by  Shell  Oil 
Co.  as  a  senior  employee  relations  representative.  Ed 
has  been  with  Shell  for  24  years,  and  has  spend  the 
last  six  in  northern  Ml.  His  oldest  son  graduated  from 
Michigan  State,  and  is  working  in  the  Atlanta  area. 
His  other  son  is  attending  Central  Michigan 
College... Paul  Abramson  is  teaching  in  Randolph,  and 
has  one  son  at  BC,  and  another  at  Suffolk  Law 
School... Herb  Joseph  wrote  to  us  all  the  way  from 
Waterville,  ME  where  you  can  get  a  fantastic  deal  on 
a  GM  car  or  truck,  or,  if  you  prefer,  a  Subaru.  Herb 
is  the  owner  of  Joseph  Motor  Co.  He  is  married  with 
3  children,  two  of  whom  will  be  joining  him  in  this 
thriving  dealership.  Herb  and  Nancy  went  to  Japan 
and  met  with  Ray  Fugetari  who  recently  retired  from 
IBM... Tom  Skehan  sent  a  note  from  Indianapolis, 
because  my  heart-rending  pleas  for  information  drove 
him  to  write  and  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
You  see,  it  was  his  last  day  as  general  manager  of  a 
division  of  Union  Carbide.  After  26  years  of 
careful  consideration,  Tom  will  become  president  of 
Dressel  Welding  Supply  Co.  in  York,  PA  which  he 
purchased  last  December.  Tom  and  Ann  ('57)  have  7 
children,  from  college  graduates  to  kindergarten.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  he  wants  to  say  hello  to  Lenny 
Matthews  who  is  kind  enough  to  send  me  news  clipp- 
ings now  and  again.  Lenny  writes  that  Edward  Doher- 
ty  is  now  president  of  Kingman  Marine.  Prior  to  this 
assignment,  Ed  was  manager  of  marinas  both  in  St. 
Thomas  and  in  St.  Maarten,  and  also  spent  4  years 
sailing  the  Caribbean  with  his  wife  and  four 
children... We  wish  to  thank  our  fellow  classmate, 
Judge  Paul  Murphy,  presiding  justice  of  the  West  Rox- 
bury  Municipal  Court,  for  the  generous  gift  he  has 
bestowed  upon  the  new  library... On  March  13, 
Reverend  Mother  Therese,  of  the  Child  of  Jesus, 
O.C.D.  was  elected  as  the  new  Mother  prioress  of 
Carmelite  Nuns  in  Danvers.  Mother  Therese  was 
known  to  School  of  Nursing  Classmates  as  Elizabeth 
"Beth"  Sullivan... How  about  all  this  news!  You  see, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  take  the  time  to  send  us  a  note 
and  we  do  the  rest... Speaking  of  doing,  there  will  be  a 
30th  reunion.  Charlie  Stamos  is  beginning  to  schedule 
meetings  so  that  we  can  have  something  this  year 


followed  by  the  big  celebration  next  year.  If  you  have 
ideas  and  if  you  wish  to  become  involved,  let  us 
know.  It's  only  a  five-year  commitment  and  it's 
fun. ..Once  again,  our  thanks  to  those  who  wrote  and 
to  you  who  didn't,  if  you  don't  want  to  hear  about 
my  eventful  life,  then  keep  those  cards  and  letters 
coming  this  way. 
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Marie  J.  Kelleher 
12  Tappan  St. 
Melrose,  MA  02176 


Two  of  our  classmates,  Jim  Atkinson  and  Paul  Roche, 
have  recently  been  appointed  vice  presidents  of  their 
respective  firms!  Jim  has  assumed  his  role  as  vice 
president  in  the  institutional  bond  sales  division  of  the 
Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Co.  He  joined  that 
company  after  leaving  Paine  Webber.  lim  is  living  in 
Los  Angeles  with  his  family.  Paul  Roche  is  with 
American  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  He  had  recently  join- 
ed that  company  as  manager  of  sale  for  the 
midwestem  division... Yours  truly  is  delighted  to  have 
Ann  Shephard  as  a  colleague  at  Salem  Slate.  Ann  is 
teaching  the  fundamentals  of  nursing  to  our 
sophomores... The  date  was  Feb.  2,  1959,  the  place, 
the  Holy  Cross  Cathedral,  the  occasion— the  ordina- 
tion of  the  class  of  1959  to  the  priesthood.  Over  the 
years,  I've  been  proud  to  follow  the  careers  of  some 
of  them  and  to  share  some  of  the  joys  and  heartaches 
in  a  very  special  way.  I've  known  how  much  giving  of 
themselves  has  occurred.  One  of  these  men,  Fr.  Frank 
Strahan,  has  given  much.  His  beautiful  personal 
qualities  have  allowed  him  to  reach  people  in  a  special 
way.  He  has  shared  his  gift  of  music  with  the  ar- 
chdiocese, the  nation  and  every  individual  who  has 
ever  sought  his  help.  He  has  shared  both  himself  and 
his  music  with  us,  his  BC  classmates.  Now  the  scene 
changes  and  it  is  March  of  1983  and  the  place  is  St. 
Bridget's  in  Framingham,  the  occasion  -the  installation 
of  the  church's  new  pastor.  Fr.  Frank-we  wish  you 
God's  strength,  His  joy  and  blessings  in  abundance  as 
you  take  on  this  latest  assignment.  Your  new 
parishioners  are  fortunate. 
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Ralph  C.  Good,  Jr. 
503  Main  St. 
P.O.Box  203 

Medfield,  MA  02052 


Anthony  Solomita  was  elected  senior  vice  president  of 
BayBank  Middlesex  in  February  of  1983.  Tony's  prin- 
cipal area  of  responsibility  is  in  management  of  Trust 
Operations.  In  his  earlier  career,  he  had  been 
associated  with  Worcester  County  National  Bank  and 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  National  Graduate  Trust  School  and  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bankers  Association  Trust  Research 
and  Planning  Committee.  Tony  lives  with  his  wife, 
Louise,  and  their  three  children  in  Bedford,  MA. ..In 
this  Lenten  Season,  let  us  all  remember  those 
classmates  who  have  gone  before  us. 
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Frank  E.  Lynch 
145  Atherton  St. 
Milton,  MA  02186 


Old  Man  Winter  really  did  us  in  on  February  12th!  So 
on  Saturday,  April  30,  1983,  barring  any  unforseen 
circumstances,  the  Class  celebrated  its  26th  Anniver- 
sary with  a  Spring  Greenhouse  Party  held  at  Paul 
Mahoney's  Rocky  Ledge  Farm  in  Winchester.  A  buffet 
was  served,  with  dancing  and  a  cash  bar  to  round  out 
the  evening.  Norma  DeFeo  Cacciamani  chaired  this 
fine  Spring  event. ..Again  the  Class  was  well 
represented  at  the  Laetare  Sunday  Communion 
Breakfast  this  year.  It  brought  back  many  special 
memories  of  that  wonderful  day  just  a  year  ago... 
Joseph  R.  Fahey  S.J.  academic  vice  president  and  dean 
of  faculties  at  Boston  College,  was  one  of  six  recently 
appointed  to  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges... Joseph  M.  Kelley  has  been  recently  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Development  at  Suffolk  University 


here  in  Boston.  Joe  most  recently  was  Director  of 
Development  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  and  lives 
in  nearby  Watertown  with  his  wife  and  eight 
children.    Kevin  Mclntyre,  MD  was  recently  ejected 
vice  president  of  the  American  Heart  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  Association's  Program 
Committee. ..Condolences  of  the  Class  are  extended  to 
George  S.  Hennessy  on  the  recent  death  of  his  mother 
and  Henry  J.  Smith  on  the  recent  death  of  his  wife, 
Nancy. ..Class  Dues  for  the  current  academic  year 
have  been  set  at  510.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
please  forward  your  check  payable  to  the  BC  Class  of 
1957,  Alumni  Hall.  74  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167... I  need  some  notes.  Please 
drop  me  a  line  soon. 
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David  A.  Rafferty 
33Huntly  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 


Congratulations  to  Barbara  Cuneo  OConneU  who  did 
a  masterful  job  in  planning  and  organizing  the 
ceremonies  at  Laetare  Sunday.  The  mass  was  a 
magnificant  banquet  with  its  colorful  splendor  and 
beautiful  music.  Concelebrants  were  Rev.  Martin  Con- 
nor and  William  Mulligan,  S.J.  Bea  Capraro  gave  the 
Greeting  from  the  Class  and  yours  truly.  John  Mor- 
riarty  and  Barbara  handled  the  Readings.  Fred 
Holbrow  and  his  family  made  the  presentation  of 
gifts.  Jim  Murphy,  with  his  inherent  humor,  perform- 
ed like  a  professional  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
breakfast  and  reception.  You  missed  your  profession 
Jim.  Instead  of  writing  fiction,  you  should  have  gone 
into  show  business!...  Rose  Sperry  is  director  of  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Rehabilitation  at  Westwood  Lodge.  After 
graduation,  Rose  received  a  nursing  degree,  masters  in 
social  work  and  a  masters  in  anthropology. ..Joanne 
Mente  is  busy  as  a  homemaker  and  living  in 
Concord.,. Larry  Cummings  continues  to  be  successful 
in  his  infant  wear  business. ..Talked  to  Joe  Quinn  at 
Laetare  who  looks  good  since  his  recent  heart 
attack... Joe  Clancy  keeps  busy  as  director  of 
psychology  at  the  Newton  school,  and  with  his 
private  practice... Joan  Downing  LaChance  and  Bea 
Busa  are  spending  more  time  at  B.C.  this  year  than  at 
home.. .Mike  Grady  represented  the  medical  communi- 
ty from  our  Class  at  Laetare... Dan  Cummings  con- 
tinues to  keep  active  in  the  insurance  business... John 
LaCamera  is  working  diligently  raising  money  for  the 
25th  gift  committee. ..Myles  Cassidy  residing  in 
Norwell.  keeps  hustling,  selling  insurance  to  every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry... George  "Bo"  Strum  was  all 
spiffed  up  performing  his  ushering  duties  at 
Laetare. ..Frank  Day  wanted  me  to  announce  that  if 
you  are  moving  your  office,  go  with  Casey  and 
Hayes. ..Al  Carroll  what  are  you  up  to7...John  Cloher- 
ty,  M.D.  doesn't  know  whether  he  likes  the  Bruins  or 
pediatrics  better... John  Croke  is  looking  forward  to 
retirement  from  IBM.. .Dick  Doyle  is  applying  for  the 
job  as  director  of  B.C.  Band. ..Ken  Joyce  for  the  first 
time  in  25  years  missed  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  South 
Boston.  He  had  to  teach  a  course  on  Irish  Law  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo.. .Barry  Kane  is  practicing  law  on 
the  Cape.. .Paul  Maney  construction  business  and  pay- 
ing college  tuitions  is  his  bag!. ..Jim  "Mucca"  McDevitt 
finally  realized  his  ambition.  He  bought  a  pool  parlor 
in  Ball  Square. ..Ed  Mulcah,  M.D.  is  mending  bones  in 
Stoughton  and  Brockton. ..In  addition  to  being  a  part- 
ner in  the  largest  pediatric  practice  in  Vermont.  Jack 
Murray,  M.D.  has  opened  a  Sports  Medicine  Clinic  in 
Burlington.  Since  I  gave  you  this  free  publicity  Jack, 
please  no  more  office  fees  for  Julie  Rafferty... Annette 
Popeo  keeps  dragging  husband  Vic  to  all  the  Class 
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functions  even  though  he  went  through  it  last  year  on 
his  25th... Dick  Simons  is  living  in  Canton  and  work- 
ing in  Boston  in  the  investment  business.  Marie  says 
"hello"... Bob  Misiewicz,  D.D.S.  is  a  tireless  worker  on 
the  gift  committee  and  practicing  in 
Brockton... Marilyn  Snyder  has  been  promoted  from 
instructor  to  assistant  professor  of  psychology  at 
Alfred  University,  NY,  after  completing  her  doctorate 
in  education  at  Ball  St.  University... John  Feloney, 
how  long  have  you  been  driving  Cadillacs?  Didn't  you 
drive  me  to  B.C.  in  an  Eldorado  in  '587... "Flagman" 
Bill  Ryan  where  were  you  at  Laetare 
Sunday?... Sheldon  Daly  led  the  "rock  and  rollers"  at 
our  recent  50's  dance.  Bob  Moll  and  Jack  Rooney  did 
not  dance  at  all;  maybe  they  were  mad  at  each  other. 
Marjie  O'Brien  Shine  danced  up  from  Scituatc.Our 
Class,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  gift  committee,  is  on 
a  record-breaking  course  as  compared  to  all  prior 
Silver  Reunion  campaigns.  As  of  February  25,  there 
were  69  Fides  members  ($1000  or  more),  including  6 
President's  Circle  members,  for  a  total  of  over 
$233, 000... Contributions  are  urgently  requested  and 
needed  for  the  Rafferty  College  Tuition  Fund.  Son 
David  III  is  graduating  from  B.C.  High  School  this 
June,  and  unless  you  respond  he  is  off  to  Fort 
Dix...Hope  to  see  everyone  at  the  25th  Reunion. 
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Robert  P.  Latkany 
P.O.  Box  4008 
Darien,  CT  06820 


Jack  Akin  writes  from  his  home  in  Fairfield,  CT.  (just 
down  the  road  from  me).  He  is  a  partner  of  a  manage- 
ment consultant  and  executive  search  firm  with  offices 
in  NYC  and  Darien,  CT.  He  and  Mary  have  two 
children  in  college  and  two  in  high  school... Dr.  Jack 
Flynn  and  wife,  Jane,  have  been  teaching  at  the 
University  of  the  South  in  Sewanee,  TN  for  a  number 
of  years.  Daughter,  Rebecca  is  a  freshman  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  Suzanne  is  still  in  high  school.  This  multi- 
lingual family  has  been  all  over  Europe  on  many  occa- 
sions via  study  grants,  etc.  Jack,  Jane  and  the  kids  are 
fluent  in  six  or  so  languages.  (If  anyone  needs  a 
language  tutor  contact  the  Flynn  family!). ..News  from 
Ramon  Florez  married  with  two  children— Maria,  is  at 
Columbia  University  School  of  Engineering  and  Javier, 
is  in  high  school.  Ramon  is  export  manager  for  Du- 
pont  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  After  graduation  he 
served  under  the  fabled  "Che"  Guevara  in  his 
homeland  of  Cuba.  But  in  1962,  he  escaped  to  the  US 
before  being  put  on  trial  for  counter-revolutionary  ac- 
tivities. (Wow— sounds  like  a  setting  for  a  great 
story— Where  are  all  you  BC  authors?).  Since  his 
return  to  the  US,  he  has  been  with  Dupont  in  Latin 
America,  the  Far  East,  and  Africa. ..Dr.  Jim  Chambliss 
has  been  named  acting  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Service,  Columbus  Cuneo  Cabrini  Medical 
Center,  in  Chicago.  Jim  is  married  to  Dr.  Elizabeth 
LaVoo.  They  live  in  Evanston  with  their  three 
children... Kevin  Dolan  is  at  Time,  Inc.  in  NY  and  has 
recently  been  promoted  to  vice  president.  He  has  been 
comptroller  since  1978. 
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Joseph  R.  Carty 
840  Main  St. 
Norwell,  MA  02061 


John  Thompson  of  Braintree  has  been  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve... Jim  Franey  is 
serving  as  selectman  in  Abington... Allan  McLean  is 
associate  manager  with  Bay  Financial  Associates 
located  in  Newton,  and  resides  in  Natick.  His  son  at- 
tends B.C.. John  Walgreen  writes  that  he  has  returned 
to  Wheaton  as  a  professor  of  economics  after  being  in 
Washington,  D.C.  working  with  the  Office  of 
Transportation  on  various  projects.. .Phil  Sullivan  is 
now  at  Fort  Meade  in  Maryland  after  three  years  in 
Hawaii.  Phil  has  been  selected  for  the  position  of  full 
colonel... Tom  Galvin  is  the  principal  of  the  public 
high  school  in  Berlin,  CT...Bob  Riordan  is  teaching 
social  studies  in  Catskill,  N.Y...Ken  Heavey  is  general 


manager  of  August  A.  Busch  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts,  and  is  residing  in  Medfield...Tom  Rat- 
tigan  has  been  appointed  president  of  Untied 
Beverages  International,  a  division  of  Pepsico.  Tom's 
new  position  will  oversee  Pepsico's  company  owned 
international  bottling  operations,  which  includes  37 
plants  in  eleven  countries.  The  Rattigans  reside  in 
nearby  Westport. 
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Patricia  M  Harte 
36  Mayflower  Rd. 
Winchester,  MA  01890 


Carl  H.  Blowers  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  the  Technical  Products  Division  of 
Corning  Glass  Works.  He  was  previously  plant 
manager  of  the  Buckhannon,  WV  division... Edward 
Cashman  is  a  Vermont  district  court  judge.  He  receiv- 
ed his  law  degree  in  1969  from  American  University. 
He  and  his  wife,  Gail  live  in  the  Burlington  area... Ron 
Nief  is  director  of  public  affairs  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vermont... Thomas  Costello  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  full  professor  at  the  University  of 
Lowell.  Tom  received  his  master  of  science  and  doctor 
of  philosophy  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Maryland. ..Dave  Zoller  who  was  severely  wounded  in 
Vietnam  with  the  Riverline  Assault  Force  of  the  Navy 
recently  was  graduated  with  a  master's  degree  in 
public  administration  from  Northeastern  University's 
Federal  Executive  Board  Sponsored  Program... Al  and 
Lorraine  D'Angelo  Vitagliano  live  in  Lynnfield  with 
their  two  children,  Michele,6,  and  Mark,  4.  Lorraine 
does  volunteer  work  at  the  Melrose-Wakefield 
Hospital... Neal  Harte  was  recently  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Mass  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants. ..I  would  like  to  hear  from  class 
members.  Just  take  a  minute  or  two  and  drop  me  a 
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Kathleen  A.  McMenimen 
147Trapelo  Rd. 
Waltham,  MA  02154 


Apologies  are  due  to  John  Airasian  whose  name  ap- 
peared in  the  necrology  of  a  previous  issue.  The 
deceased  was  a  relative,  John  informed  me.  He  is  still 
very  much  involved  with  his  three  sons  when  he  isn't 
tending  to  his  clothing  business  at  Eastern  Coat  in 
Watertown...  Congratulations  to  Pam  Haley  Duffy 
and  Jim,  on  the  recent  birth  of  their  second  child, 
daughter  Breeanne... Robert  D.  MacCormack  was 
elected  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  BTX 
Corporation.  Bob  has  been  an  executive  in  the  high 
technology  field  for  over  thirteen  years,  and  was 
previously  vice-president  of  International  Operations 
at  Applicon,  Inc.  in  Burlington. ..Tom  Keller,  spouse 
Diane  and  their  two  children  live  in  Fleetwood,  NJ. 
Tom  is  assistant  treasurer  of  Fotomat  Corporation, 
and  was  previously  the  manager  of  corporation 
finance  for  General  Foods.  He's  still  a  season  ticket 
holder  for  B.C.  football  and  attends  as  many  games  as 
possible. ..Thanks  to  John  F.  Kelly  for  the  following 
notes.  He  has  recently  established  Kelly  Associates  to 
provide  tax,  financial  and  management  consulting  to 
small  business.  His  family  lives  in  Jamaica  Plain  after 
ten  years  away  from  Boston.  John,  Jr.  is  a  freshman  at 
B.C.  High,  while  sons  Michael  and  Kevin  are  at  St. 
Theresa's  in  West  Roxbury.  John  had  an  open  house 
at  Christmas  and  classmates  Scott  Burke,  Dick  Daniels 
and  Tom  Murray  attended... Scott  and  Mary  had  their 
fourth  son  in  December.  Scott  is  assistant  principal  at 
Hingham  Jr.  High. ..Tom  Murray  is  an  EPP  Auditor 
for  Polaroid,  lives  in  N.H.,  and  with  is  family  is  an 
avid  camper... Congratulations  to  Eileen  Ahern  Con- 
nors on  her  recent  appointment  by  Mayor  Kevin 
White  to  be  a  member  of  Boston's  first  Diplomatic 
Corps.  Last  fall,  Commander  Edward  C.  Flynn  sent  an 
extensive  package  of  information  about  Fighter 
Squadron  Two  Zero  One  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  The  highlight  was  the  announcement  that  Ed 
has  assumed  command  of  the  fighter  squadron,  in- 


cluding 270  officers  and  other  personnel.  We  hope  all 
is  going  well  for  him  and  his  family  in  Texas. ..If 
you've  spent  a  few  minutes  of  time  reading  these 
notes,  then  please  take  just  a  few  more  to  pen  some 
about  yourself,  family,  friends,  classmates,  employ- 
ment, further  education,  hobbies,  etc.  and  send  them 
along... please! 
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Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 
146  Willow  St. 
Acton,  MA  01720 


Evelyn  Fu  Loh  and  Laurence  moved  from  Monroe, 
NY  to  Scarsdale  in  October  when  Laurence  was 
transferred  to  White  Plains.  Evelyn  is  working  for  a 
local  travel  agency,  and  hopes  to  take  advantage  of 
some  travel  discounts  this  year.  Marilyn  Arneaud 
Pascall,  Mike,  and  Robin,  3,  have  moved  again.  They 
now  make  their  home  in  Tweed,  Ontario.  Marilyn 
and  Mike  are  running  a  country  store  there;  Tweed  is 
located  above  35  miles  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  mid- 
way between  Toronto  and  Ottawa.  Marilyn  promises 
to  write  at  least  every  17  years,  and  has  hopes  for  at- 
tending the  twentieth  reunion  in  1986. ..Cathy  Beyer 
Hurst  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  online  in- 
stall project  manager  at  Epsilon  in  Burlington.  She  will 
lead  a  team  of  people  who  will  be  responsible  for  in- 
stalling interactive  computer  systems  at  25  client  sites 
around  the  country  during  the  next  nine 
months. ..Condolences  are  offered  to  Marilyn  Bohrer 
Dewar  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  Rhoda  Bohrer,  in 
January.. .A  special  thanks  to  Bonnie  Bortle-McMahon 
and  Susan  Marion  Cooney  who  wrote  such  nice  notes 
about  the  Reunion  Booklet.  Susan  Cooney  writes  that 
she  was  "unable  to  attend  the  reunion  since  I  was  run- 
ning a  flower  shop  for  our  garden  club  which  coincid- 
ed exactly.  The  booklet  makes  up  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  not  being  able  to  see  everyone!  I  will  definite- 
ly try  for  the  20th" 
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Charles  &  Mary-Anne 

Benedict 

84  Rockland  Place 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02164 


John  Blair  is  the  new  president  of  the  Insurance 
Association  of  CT,  a  position  that  makes  him  the  of- 
ficial spokesman  and  chief  legislative  lobbyist  for  Con- 
necticut's insurance  industry... Bill  Canty  and  Anne 
were  married  in  October  '82  and  are  living  in 
Maryland... Ron  Talewsky  is  working  for  Smith  Enter- 
prises...Jack  Curran  and  FJaine  are  living  in  Scar- 
borough, ME  with  their  four  children,  Kathleen,  11; 
Jenny,  8;  Tim,  6;  and  Maureen,  3  months.. .Since 
these  notes  are  being  submitted  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
annual  telethon,  which  is  always  a  good  source  of 
news,  it  is  brief... Please  write  and  let  us  know  whats 
new  in  your  life. ..Many  members  of  the  various  com- 
mittees which  put  together  our  successful  15th  reunion 
activities  were  burned  out  and  so  have  taken  a  break 
since  Alumni  Weekend.  However,  some  of  us  got 
together  last  week  and  were  planning  a  family  day  in 
early  May.  Separate  letters  went  going  out  containing 
the  details.  Our  thanks  to  all  for  making  the  15th 
memorable  both  in  planning  and  in  support  of  the 
many  programs  offered.  Think  Spring. 
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Faith  Brouillard  Hughes 
37  Oxford  Circle 
Belmont,  MA  02178 


Some  news  from  the  Chemistry  Department. ..Marilyn 
Fu  Harpster  is  the  supervisor  of  business  development 
for  an  exploratory  research  laboratory  at  Owens- 
Corning  in  Granville,  OH.  She  and  husband  Joe  incor- 
porated as  Intek  to  provide  NASA  with  flow  in- 
strumentation needed  to  control  water  and  cooling 
systems  on  shuttle  flights.  Their  son  T.J.,  now  6,  is  a 
budding  violinist. ..Diane  Olson  Kestner  is  the  senior 
development  engineer  in  a  non-aqueous  coating  group 
at  Eastman  Kodak  in  Rochester,  NY.  At  home  Diane 
and  Mel  are  into  gardening  (2  acres  of  it)  and  tennis. 
Diane  was  elected  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
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Kodak  Park  Management  Club, ..Dr.  Judith  A.  Foster 
moved  from  Boston  University  to  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship at  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  is  now  at 
Syracuse  University.  Judy's  research  involves  cardiac 
biochemistry, ,.  Jane  Glynn  Martel  is  practicing  iaw 
with  the  firm  of  Novak  and  Agnoii  in  Springfield, 
MA.  Jane  finished  3  years  of  full  time  study  at 
Western  New  England  College  last  May.  Jane,  David 
and  their  children  Sarah  and  David,  are  living  in 
Longmeadow,  MA... Jane  reports  that  Janet  Lotz 
O'Connor  has  adorable  twin  boys.  The  O'Connors  are 
living  in  Darien,  CT...Also  somewhere  in  Connecticut 
is  Lisa  Zintl  Russell... Kathy  Gelinas  Polk  invited  Tina 
Crowley  Hobe  back  east  last  spring.  Tina  is  an  in- 
dependent producerdirector  working  under  the 
business  name  Cine  Light  in  San  Francisco.  Tina's  hus- 
band Peter  is  a  news  cameraperson  for  the  local  CBS 
station.  They  are  the  parents  of  Daniel,  age  4.  Kathy 
(et  al)  please  update  your  address  and  telephone  with 
the  alumni  office!  You  could  not  be  reached  for  news 
for  these  notes... Rosemary  Stuart  Dwyer,  president  of 
the  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Boston  Club, 
says  thanks  to  all  who  have  sent  five  dollars  for  an- 
nual dues. 
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Judy  Anderson  Day 
233  Shady  Hill  Road 
Fairfield,  Ct.  06430 


Springtime  greetings!... Billy  and  Becky  McDonald  are 
adjusting  just  fine  to  their  recent  move  to  San  Diego. 
Things  are  going  'better  and  better'  Billy  reports. 
...Reid  Oslin  has  been  named  assistant  director  of 
athletics  at  B.C.  He  has  been  director  of  sports 
publicity  at  Alma  Mater  since  1974... Joe  Berns  of 
Needham  has  been  promoted  to  division  controller  for 
the  semiconductor  division  of  Analog  Devices  in 
Wilmington.  A  math  major  at  B.C.,  Joe  received  his 
MBA  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin... Jean  Grosz 
Davis  and  her  husband  Don  spent  last  fall  on  sab- 
batical at  the  University  of  Warwick,  England.  This 
spring  they  will  be  at  Princeton  University. ..Ken 
Hackett  is  the  African  regional  director  for  Catholic 
Relief  Services  in  New  York.  He  and  his  wife  Suzanne 
spent  several  years  living  in  Africa. ..We  recently  at- 
tended a  reception  for  Fr.  Monan  hosted  bv  the  B.C. 
Club  of  Fairfield.  Fellow  classmate  Duane  O'Connor 
and  his  wife  Lee  of  New  Fairfield  were  seated  at  our 
table.  Duane  is  vice  president  of  corporate  sales  for 
Fischback  Corporation  in  New  York  City,  Lee  and 
Duane  are  parents  of  Sherri-Anastasia  Cochrane 
O'Connor,  born  the  tax  advantageous  date  of 
December  29,  1980... Russ  Mojcher  and  Vinnie  Gior- 
dano are  active  in  our  New  Haven  alumni  admissions 
area,  and  attended  the  B.C.  reception  for  Connecticut 
applicants  prior  to  the  B.C.-UConn  basketball 
game... Looking  forward  to  happy  times  at  our  Fif- 
teenth Reunion!! 
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James  R.  Littleton 

39  Dale  St. 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 


George  O'Toole  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Boston  Municipal  Court  last  December.  Prior  to 
his  appointment,  George  had  worked  as  a  lawyer  with 
the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hale  &  Dorr.  George  had  been 
with  the  firm  since  his  graduation  from  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1972,  and  had  been  a  partner  since 
1978... Paul  Branca  has  joined,  as  a  partner,  the 
Boston  personnel  consultant  firm  of  Leahy  &  Com- 
pany. Paul  will  be  a  partner  in  the  finance  and  ac- 


counting group.  Paul,  wife  Kathleen  and  family  reside 
in  Milton,  .Jeff  Fleming  has  been  named  Boston 
Edison's  community  relations  manager  for  South 
Boston.  Jeff  and  wife  Mary  Ellen  live  in  Milton. ..Jim 
Malone  and  Alice  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  Virginia 
Elizabeth  Heartley  born  last  December  30,  The 
Maiones  are  residing  in  Chicago... Tim  Dorsey  is  vice 
president  in  charge  of  real  estate  investments  for  the 
West  Texas  Savings  Bank  in  Dallas,  Texas... Bill 
Brouillard  is  the  general  counsel  for  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  Bill  received  a  masters  in  taxa- 
tion from  Boston  University,  and  has  a  law  degree 
from  Suffolk  University.  Bill  is  living  in  Boston. ..Jim 
Cadigan  is  manager  of  finance  planning  for 
Honeywell.  Jim  and  wife  Colleen  are  residing  in 
Hanover,  MA... Tom  Senger  is  a  professor  of  accoun- 
ting and  law  at  Jersey  City  State  College.  Tom  is  liv- 
ing in  Hoboken. 
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Dennis  "Razz"  Berry 
15  George  St. 
Wayand,  MA  01778 


Hi  gang.. .The  mailbag  was  pretty  good  this  time,  so 
I'll  dispense  with  my  comments  and  get  right  into 
it. ..Got  an  interesting  letter  from  Dan  MacDonaJd 
now  living  in  upstate  New  York,  and  working  as  the 
city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  News.  Dan  posed  the  ques- 
tion, how  many  classmates  are  now  working  in 
careers  they  never  dreamed  of  during  undergrad  days? 
1  bet  they'd  be  some  fascinating  answers  to  that  one. 
Anyone  want  to  give  it  a  try  and  drop  me  a  line 
about  it?. ..See  Dan,  I  didn't  make  a  single  crack  about 
Buffalo.  How  could  I,  I've  never  been  there,  and  with 
any  luck... Can't  get  too  far  without  mentioning  some 
more  of  the  class  lawyers.  Bill  Hughes  opened  his  own 
firm  in  San  Diego  under  the  name  of  Hill  Baskin  and 
Hughes.  He'll  still  be  working  in  the  same  areas  of 
law,  but  now  will  have  his  name  on  the  door.  Good 
Luck. ..Bill  Conti,  the  squire  of  Torrington  checked  in 
this  time  with  news  that  he  and  Linda  are  the  parents 
of  two  children,  Christian  and  Marissa.  Bill  mentioned 
that  he  spent  his  summer  vacation  with  Rich  Costa 
and  Dave  Angelica  and  their  families.  Seemed 
like  1301  Comm  Ave.  all  over  again  (but  I'll  bet  they 
didn't  act  like  it). ..Received  news  that  Joan  O'Brien 
who  was  practicing  in  the  L.A.  area  will  be  heading 
east  as  her  husband  has  accepted  a  transfer  from  sun- 
ny Southern  Cal  back  to  Boston. ..Next  time  I  promise 
I  will  absolutely  positively  not  mention  a  single  lawyer 
(I'll  write  the  column  incognito,  and  not  even  use  my 
own  name). ..Charlie  Reagan  has  been  transferred  to 
Chicago  as  the  regional  sales  manager  for  Federal- 
Mogul.  The  truth  is.  Greater  Boston  wasn't  big 
enough  for  both  of  us,  so  he's  finding  fame  and  for- 
tune in  the  windy  city,  and  I'm  at  home  writing  a 
class  column. ..Somehow  that  didn't  come  out 
right. ..While  in  Orlando  for  THE  GAME  he  along  with 
Greg  Miller  and  Paul  Mahoney  stayed  with  Phil 
and  Cindy  Cody  at  their  home  in  West  Palm  Beach. 
Phil  is  the  president  of  the  leasing  division  of  Servico 
Corp.,  located  in  that  sunny  Florida  city. ..It's  against 
my  policy  to  print  inside  jokes  but  I  understand  there 
is  something  about  Phil  and  a  beer  truck,  and  since 
they're  two  things  that  go  together  so  well,  what  the 
heck. ..Another  classmate  in  Florida  full  time  is  Paul 
Linnehan,  head  of  the  English  department  at  Jesuit 
High  School  in  Tampa.  Paul,  who  got  his  Ph.D.  in 
comparative  literature  from  Washington  U.  in  St. 
Louis  in  1975,  has  been  in  Tampa  for  six  years  where 
he  lives  with  his  wife  Genevieve  and  infant  son  An- 
drew...Well  it  looks  like  I've  run  out  of  time,  space, 
and  news  for  this  time,  but  unfortunately  for  all  of 
you,  I'll  be  back,  so  keep  those  cards  and  letters  com- 
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Andrea  Moore  Johnson 
43  Pine  Ridge  Rd. 
Wellesley  Hills.  MA  02181 


to  meet  all  of  the  Newtonites  who  dwell  here*     Ann 
Impink  Hall  writes  that  she  would  love  to  hear  from 
any  classmates  when  they  are  in  the  "Atlanta- 
Nashville    area.  Ann  and  Jim  continue  to  be  active  in 
Democratic  politics,  and  Ann  is  currently  serving  as 
director  of  the  Hamilton  County  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Board.  Molly  is  in  first  grade,  while  Katie  is  in 
preschool... Teresita  ManaJac  Jose  is  reviewing  SWC 
firsthand  while  husband  Gilbert  works  for  Citibank  in 
Athens.  "I'm  even  studying  Greek,  and  George  and 
Gina  are  adjusting  beautifully"..  Fran  Dubrowski  and 
husband  David  Brente  are  the  proud  parents  of 
Christopher  William,  bom  December  23.  Both  Fran 
and  David  are  attorneys  in  Tacoma  Park,  MD.Jane 
McMahon  Endicott  and  John  are  living  in  an  1874 
Victorian  home  in  Litchfield,  CT  where  they  practice 
law.  In  November,  Jane  was  elected  judge  of  probate 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  ..Katchy  Clarke-Pearson  and 
Dan  are  thrilled  with  their  fourth  baby.  David  joins 
Don,  Mary,  and  Emily... Condolences  to  Lynn  McCar- 
thy on  the  recent  loss  of  her  mother... As  we  await  the 
arrival  of  little  Keefe.  number  six.  it  seems  a  good 
time  for  my  neighbor  and  dear  friend,  Andrea  Moore 
Johnson  to  take  over  the  job  of  alumnae  correspon- 
dent. Please  let  her  know  of  the  great  events  of  your 
lives  and  even  the  little  things  that  make  you  happy. 
Keep  in  touch  and  thanks  for  all  of  your  letters  over 
these  past  five  years.  Here's  Andrea's  address:  43  Pine 
Ridge  Road,  Wellesley.  02181. 


^^ *1     Thomas  I.  Capano 

/       I     2500  West  17th  St. 
/     -A.   Wilmington,  DE  19806 

Mike  Lardner  will  be  married  to  Leandra  Rejlly  in 
Nashville.  TN.  on  April  30.  Mike  is  coordinating  pro- 
ducer of  NCAA  Football  tor  the  Turner  Broadcasting 
System.  Leandra  is  a  sportscaster  tor  ESPN.  They  are 
living  in  Atlanta. ..Mike  also  reports  that  Fred  Willis. 
who  is  now  in  the  construction  business  in  Houston. 
organized  a  fundraising  weekend  in  Hilton  Head  in 
March  to  benefit  the  Orrie  Scarminach  Scholarship 
Fund.  Father  Monan  was  scheduled  to  attend.  Orrie 
was  in  the  restaurant  business  in  Hilton  Head  prior  to 
his  tragic  and  untimely  death.  Additional  fundraising 
activities  are  planned,  and  will  be  reported  in  this  col- 
umn. 
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Larry  Edgar 

20  N.  Locust  Ave. 

W.  Long  Branch    N.J.  07764 


Good  news  for  Bostonians.  Meryl  Ronnenberg  Baxter 
is  teaching  in  Quincy  along  with  Joan  Thompson. 
Meryl  and  Man'  Beth  are  living  in  Boston,  and  hoping 


For  those  of  you  who  thought  that  my  dass  reunion 
notes  would  never  cease,  here's  some  relief:  news  of 
the  itinerant  sports  fans  we  met  at  the  Tangerine  Bowl 
and  at  the  Big  East  basketball  tournament.  Attending 
both  events  were  Ernie  DuBester.  a  labor  lawyer  with 
the  Washington.  D.C.  firm  of  Highsaw  and  Mahoney: 
Gene  McLaughlin,  the  town  attorney  of  Greenwich. 
CT:  Coleman  Szely.  internal  audit  manager  of  a  Bronx 
hospital,  who  also  is  in  charge  of  the  applicant  inter- 
view program  in  Bergen  (Nil  county... Also,  at  the 
Tangerine  Bowl  we  saw  Mike  Spatola    the  Brockton- 
based  pork  and  lamb  magnate  who  attended  along 
with  his  brother.  John  '78... Tom  DeStefano    a  former 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  manager  who  works  in  the 
Boston  Company's  real  estate  development  depart- 
ment...Gerry  Collins    a  sales  manager  in  Salem. ..Mar- 
ty Barrett,  a  dentist  in  Attleborc.Bob  Pettaruto    a 
Western  Union  executive  recently  returned  to  the 
Boston  area  whose  wife  had  given  birth  a  week  before 
the  game. ..Bill  Nealon,  an  EDP  consultant  in  Hart- 
ford, who  was  a  mainstay  of  the  BC  beer-drinking 
team  that  competed  with  a  delegation  trom  Auburn  in 
a  test  of  drinking  speed  the  night  before  the  game. ..At 
the  Big  East  tournament,  we  saw  Bill  Glading    himself 
a  former  BC  freshman  basketball  player  who's  an  at- 
torney with  the  Washington.  D.C.  firm  of  Barnett  and 
Alagia.  Bill  lives  in  Bethesda,  MD  with  his  wife  and 
two  children... Also    Joe  Tierney.  a  Digital  Corp.  tax 
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attorney,  and  Ed  Jantzen,  a  Manhattan-based  FBI 
agent  who  lives  in  Holmdel,  NJ,  attended  the 
games. ..All  right,  that's  enough  of  a  respite  from  the 
reunion  notes.  Getting  back  to  my  perennial  topic  of 
those  we  saw  or  heard  about  last  year,  Kevin  Sullivan 
is  a  vice  president  with  Chase  Leasing  Corp.  in 
Chicago... Charlie  Kuric  is  a  captain  in  the  Army,  bas- 
ed in  Honolulu... Sieniuc  Welsh  is  a  pediatric  nurse  in 
Stony  Brook,  NY. ..Otto  Grater  works  for  the  CPA 
firm  of  Coopers  and  Lybrand  in  Boston. ..Phil 
Czacharowski  is  a  computer  programmer  for  New 
England  Telephone... Tom  Herlihy  is  an  instructor  and 
a  candidate  for  a  Ph.D.  in  history  at  BU.  When  we 
saw  him  at  the  reunion,  he  was  about  to  embark  on  a 
trip  to  Kenya  to  serve  as  an  economics  consultant  for 
the  State  Department... Tony  Balchunas,  an  actuary 
who  formerly  worked  on  Wall  Street,  now  works  in 
that  profession  in  the  Boston  area... John  Doherty,  a 
geologist  who  works  at  Weston  Geophysical,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Newton  and  a  candidate  for  an  MBA  degree 
at  BU...BH1  Keane,  Frances  Egan,  and  Jerry  Keough, 
all  of  whom  hold  Ph.D.'s  in  math  from  Indiana,  are 
all  professors  at  BC.Bob  Glynn,  also  a  Ph.D.  in  that 
field,  does  math  research  for  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion...Cathy  Callahan,  a  resident  of  Bridgeport,  works 
in  marketing  for  the  Telephone  Company  of  Connec- 
ticut...Bill  O'Donnell,  a  buyer  for  Simplex  Time 
Recorder  in  Gardner  is  a  resident  of  Acton. ..Paul  Hor- 
rigan,  who  holds  master's  degrees  in  business  and 
computer  science  from  SE  Mass  U.  and  BU,  works  for 
RCA  Auto  Systems  in  Burlington. ..Eddie  Donahue,  a 
surprising  absentee  at  the  Tangerine  Bowl,  is  a  budget 
analyst  for  the  state  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  a  resident  of  Newton. ..If  any  of  these  reunion 
notes  are  obsolete  by  now,  please  let  me  know! 


teenage  youth  group  in  their  church. .Although  more 
reunion  updates  remain  for  the  future  columns,  you 
may  consider  updating  the  information  or  sending  a 
note.  Please  do!  Thanks  for  the  news. 
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Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie 
8727  Ridge  Road 
Bethesda,  MD  20817 
Christmas  mail  brought  special  news.  Shelly  Noone 
Connolly,  Michael,  and  Mike  welcomed  Kevin  Noone 
on  1231.  It  appears  that  the  announcement  and 
Christmas  card  were  written  from  the  hospital.  During 
tax  season,  Shelly  is  working  part  time.  Shelly,  that 
last  tax  deduction  for  1982  makes  you  an  excellent 
CPA!...Maryjane  Hueber  Kerrigan  and  Jack  announc- 
ed their  new  addition.  Jay  Kerrigan... Please  tell  me 
the  proper  response  for  a  class  correspondent  to  a 
Valentine  card  and  birth  announcement  which 
featured  a  red  baby  foot  imprint?  Cathy  Cyr  Dowling 
and  Steve  sent  this  announcement  for  Suzannah  Cyr 
who  arrived  on  13.  Steve  came  home  from  Alaska  just 
three  days  before  the  birth.  Last  summer  during  our 
trip  through  upper  NE,  we  called  the  Dowlings.  Cathy 
promises  to  make  the  15th  reunion.  In  addition,  Cathy 
suggested  that  former  classmates  write  to  tell  the  class 
what  is  happening  in  their  lives... More  news  from  the 
reunion  updates  is  that  Mary  McShane  is  a  research 
associate  at  MIT.  Mary  earned  an  MS  in  civil 
engineering  from  MIT.  Business  in  Japan  during  the 
reunion  prevented  Mary  from  attending.. .Mary  Lou 
Fleming-Mallouk  is  on  leave  from  her  nursery  school 
teaching  position.  After  graduation,  Mary  taught,  and 
has  earned  an  MA  in  early  childhood  education  from 
Bank  St.  College.  Mary  Lou,  Philip,  and  Matthew  (1) 
are  living  in  Halesite,  NY.  Can  anyone  help  Mary  Lou 
in  her  search  for  a  copy  of  the  Newton  '72 
yearbook?... The  award  for  the  most  moves  in  our 
class  must  go  to  Monica  Menghi  Bowen,  Bill,  Robert 
(8),  Scott  (6),  and  Richard  (2).  Last  summer,  Monica 
sent  a  letter  that  had  a  Chesapeake,  VA  address.  Bill, 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Coast  Guard,  is  the 
commanding  officer  for  Group  Hampton  Roads.  The 
Bowens  love  family  and  Coast  Guard  life.  Monica's 
volunteer  work  includes  being  a  room  mother  for  her 
two  school  age  children,  lending  support  to  the 
women's  group  in  her  church,  and  helping  with  Vaca- 
tion Bible  School.  Monica  also  belongs  to  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Coast  Guard  Officers'  Wives  Club,  and 
has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Green  Point 
Garden  Club.  Bill  and  Monica  are  advisors  for  the 
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^^  ^%  T^L    T  Sue  Iovieno 

/     ^  I    XI    347  South  Main  St. 

/    W/l    ^1  Sharon,  MA  02067 
Very  few  letters  from  you  this  10th  reunion 
year!.. Mary  Kay  Goode  Fausey  and  Bill  were  married 
in  July  1980.  Caitlin  Marie  joined  them  last  August  26. 
Mary  Kay  writes  that  "She's  a  joy!"  The  Fausey 's  are 
living  in  Newark,  OH,  where  Bill  is  an  R  &  D  scientist 
with  Owens-Corning.  Until  Caitlin  was  born,  Mary 
Kay  taught  elementary  school  and  earned  an  M.S. 
from  Penn  State... The  reunion  committee  has  been 
hard  at  work  constructing  a  meaningful  weekend  in 
May.  I  hope  lots  of  us  are  there  to  renew  and 
relive!. ..I  am  finding  it  necessary  to  seek  a  successor 
as  Class  Correspondent.  If  anyone  is  interested,  please 
contact  me  or  the  Alumni  Office  at  965-3360, 
preferably  before  reunion  weekend!... Happy  Spring 
and  keep  writing  anything  the  U.S.  mail  will  accept. 


T*1  /%     ^at  McNabb  Evans 

/  ^L   11  Fales  Place 
/    ^T   Foxboro,  MA  02035 
Thanks  for  the  mail!  The  Evanses  are  all  fine  and  I 
hope  you  are  having  a  lovely  spring.  I  got  a  very  nice 
letter  from  Art  Tedeschi  from  DeSoto,  Texas.  Art  and 
Linda  are  blessed  with  a  baby  girl,  Jaclyn  Elizabeth, 
on  August  31,  their  eighth  wedding  anniversary. 
While  Art  is  still  employed  as  a  management  analyst 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  the  Tedeschis 
have  started  their  own  health  and  nutrition  business: 
"TnT  Enterprises".  Art  has  kept  in  touch  with  Irene 
and  Frank  O'Gara  who  are  living  in  Germany  where 
Frank  is  teaching  at  an  American  school  for  the 
military.  Art  would  love  to  hear  from  "the  guys", 
especially  Bill  and  Patti  Toye...I  also  hear  from  Paul 
Glynn  who  has  opened  his  law  practice  of  Glynn  & 
McDermott  at  Fanuel  Hall. ..Brian  Michaud  has  been 
promoted  to  president  and  CEO  of  Michaud 
Trailways.  Brian  joined  the  company  in  1980  and  is 
living  in  Maine.. .Baby  congratulations  go  to  Paul  and 
Maryanne  Mastrangelo  on  the  birth  of  Michael  An- 
thony on  January  22... Paula  Hogan  is  a  benefits 
manager  at  the  Talbots  home  office  in  Hingham,  and 
she  is  living  in  Duxbury.  Many  thanks  to  Paula  for 
sending  along  the  following:  Mary  Ellen  (Raux)  and 
Ken  Minneman  and  new  daughter  Jennifer  are  living 
in  Atlanta.  Mary  Ellen  is  completing  her  residency  in 
anesthesiology...  Inga  deRuyter  earned  her  MBA  at 
Babson  and  is  living  in  Melpitas,  CA  while  working 
for  GTE  Sylvania... Betsy  (Kain)  and  Chet  Labedz  are 
living  in  Providence.., Mike  Sullivan  is  practicing 
clinical  psychology  in  Portland,  Oregon... Diane 
Chenette  Reinhardt  is  in  corporate  planning  at  the 
Bank  of  New  England.  Diane  and  Bruce  live  in 
Newton. ..Brenda  Andrews  Natchek  has  completed 
divinity  studies  at  Harvard.  She,  Dan  and  daughters 
Jennifer  and  Katie  are  living  in  West  Roxbury...The 
next  class  notes  are  due  mid-May,  so  please  drop  me  a 
line  soon! 
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Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
693  Boston  Post  Rd. 
Weston,  MA  02193 


are  residing  in  Santa  Clara,  CA,  with  son  Eric... The 
class  search  for  Helen  Bubkiewicz  has  ended,  maybe 
Helen  Budkiewcz  Synder  and  husband  Jene  are  living 
in  Windham,  ME  with  sons  Jonathon  and 
Christopher.  However,  a  C.  Clancy  wrote  saying 
Helen  is  living  in  Norway  after  a  stay  in  Anchorage. 
Helen,  clear  up  the  mystery!  Where  are  you 
really?. .Beth  Carroll  Sansoon  and  Fred  have  relocated 
to  Connecticut  after  living  in  Denver  for  several  years. 
Next  year  is  our  tenth  reunion,  and  it  is  time  to  start 
planning  for  it.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you,  and 
remember  to  send  in  your  class  dues. 
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Heidi  S.  Brine 

24  W.  83rd  St.  Apt  1-R 

New  York,  NY  10024 


John  S.  Hamilton  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  vice 
president  of  consumer  credit  at  Baybank 
Middlesex. ..Carl a  J.  Lana  has  recently  established  her 
own  interior  design  firm  in  Brooklyn,  NY...  I  received 
a  very  nice  letter  from  Susan  Speca  who  now  lives  in 
France.  Her  address  is  36  rue  de  la  Republique,  92190 
Meudon,  France  (Telephone  1-626-86-38).  In  October 
of  1981,  she  married  Jean  Michel  Duval,  in  a  chateau 
in  Normandy.  They  live  near  Paris,  where  he  is  a 
technical  advisor  for  North  America  and  Northern 
Europe  for  Yoplait.  Susan  welcomes  letters  from  her 
friends  in  the  U.S.  Sheila  Roche  is  a  programmer  with 
Liberty  Mutual... Mary  O'SulIivan  is  in  placement  with 
Sylvania... Judy  Bowman  works  at  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston  in  special  events... Nancy  Fay  works  with 
Georges  Frances  Davison  Inc.  as  a  decorator. ..Patrick 
White  married  Susan  Guess  in  Atlanta  last  May. 
Susan  is  a  secretary  for  Delta  Airlines,  and  Pat  is  an 
attorney  at  Fisher  &  Phillips,  a  law  firm  in  Atlanta 
which  represents  management  in  labor  relations... John 
Jablanski  got  married  in  October  1982,  and  continues 
to  work  as  a  systems  analyst  at  Traveler's  Insurance 
Co... Tom  Dumphy  is  working  towards  his  MBA  at 
B.U.  and  working  in  a  hospital... Pat  Collins  is  work- 
ing as  a  C.P.A.  for  Campos  and  Stratis, 
an  international  firm  of  CPA's  in  New  Jersey. ..Hope 
all  of  you  had  happy  holidays.  Be  sure  to  keep  in 
touch. 
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Carol  McManama 
1354  Main  Street 
Concord,  MA  01742 


Janet  Higgins  Mugma  and  husband  Tom  are  living  in 
St.  Louis  where  Janet  is  in  private  practice  as  a  marital 
and  family  therapist. ..Mary  Griffin  Salomaki  and  Dan 


Congratulations  to  Joanne  McCarthy  Goggins  and 
husband  Tim  on  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  John 
Hayes  May  7,  1982... Helen  Fox  received  her  MBA 
from  Wharton,  and  is  working  for  Exxon  in  New 
York  City. ..Congratulations  to  Winky  Casey  who  is 
getting  married  to  Dennis  Cullen  in  April.  Winky  is 
presently  living  in  NYC  and  working  for  the  advertis- 
ing agency  of  E.B.  Wilson.  Winky  and  Dennis  will  be 
living  in  London  after  they  are  married. ..Ann  Casey 
moved  to  NYC  from  Boston  last  May,  and  is  now 
working  for  fashion  designer  D.D.  Dominick.. .Sandy 
McDonald  Jones  and  husband  Willis  are  living  in  Lon- 
don and  are  expecting  their  first  child  this 
spring... Carol  Fitzsimons  who  recently  returned  from 
a  two  week  Hawaiian  vacation  is  working  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  Signa  Insurance  Company  in  their 
marketing  department.  Carol  recently  purchased  a 
condominium  in  Newtown  Square,  PA...Jody  Faxon  is 
working  in  Providence  R.I.  as  a  producer  for  the 
television  station  WJAR... Donna  Marie  Babaro  From- 
meyer  and  husband  Jim  welcomed  their  first  child 
Caroline  on  July  19,  1981.  The  Frommeyers  are  living 
in  Glenview,  IL...Mary  Ellen  McAndrews  Stehle  and 
husband  Ted  are  living  in  Newton.  Both  are  practicing 
attorneys  in  the  Boston  area... For  those  who  missed 
the  Sept.  1982  issue  of  Town  and  Country  magazine, 
classmate  Renee  Haron  Monell  was  featured  in  an  arti- 
cle on  young  New  York  hostesses.  Renee  and  husband 
Ambrose  travel  to  Norway  and  Scotland  a  great  deal, 
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and  live  between  their  Long  Island  home  and  New 
York  apartment. ..Betsy  Mason  Hedlund  and  husband 
Carl  are  living  in  California  and  expecting  their  first 
child  in  May. ..Julie  Ryan  Parker  and  husband  Rod  are 
living  outside  Chicago  in  Winnetka  with  their  2  year 
old  son  Ryan.  The  Parkers  are  expecting  their  second 
child  this  spring... We  were  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
unexpected  death  of  Mary  Ferris's  brother  John  during 
the  Christmas  holiday.  Your  prayers  and  condolences 
can  be  sent  to  Mary  and  her  family  at  their  home  in 
Pittsfield. 


^J  f    Gerald  B.  Shea 
/  f^  420  Pond  Street 

/     V/  Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
Robert  E.  Evans  has  been  appointed  an  associate  ac- 
tuary in  the  life,  health,  and  financial  services  depart- 
ment at  The  Travelers  Companies  in  Hartford,  CN. 
Bob  is  also  a  fellow  in  the  Society  of  Actuaries.  He 
and  his  wife  live  in  Manchester,  CN...A  juris  doctor 
degree  was  awarded  to  Pamela  Perkins  Geer  last  May 
from  Franklin  Pierce  Law  Center  in  Concord, 
NH...John  Gildea  and  spouse  Ann  Marie  rejoiced  last 
Sept.  3rd  when  their  firstborn,  Ryan  Terrence  Gildea 
was  born  weighing  in  at  6  lbs.,  9  ozs...Lil  DeLuca 
Parico,  after  residing  near  the  submarine  base  in  New 
London.  CT,  has  moved  with  husband  Bob,  a  naval 
officer,  and  their  two  children,  to  Pearl  Harbor,  HI, 
where  Bob  is  attached  to  Pacific  Submarine  Force  Fleet 
Staff... Sadly,  I  must  report  that  Martha  J.  Reid  of 
Hingham  died  on  Sept.  1,  1982.  The  Martha  Reid 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund,  established  by  Elise 
Amorosi  '77  and  other  concerned  friends  of  Martha,  is 
seeking  donations.  Please  address  your  contribution 
to:  Reid  Scholarship  Fund.  Notre  Dame  Academy, 
Hingham,  MA;  ATTN:  Sr.  Anne  Monica  Ruane.  Your 
donations  and  prayers  will  be  appreciated. ..That's  it 
for  now.  I  hope  to  hear  from  all  of  you  in  the  days 
ahead,  so  put  pen  to  paper  and  drop  me  a  line!  Until 
then,  best  wishes  and  God  bless. 


^7  ^7  Kathleen  O'Brien  Murphy 

/      /    500  Johnston  Drive 
/      /      Bethlehem,  PA  18017 

Greetings  to  one  and  all!. ..The  Class  of  '77  extends  its 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  and  friends  of  Arthur 
"Ace"  Hardy  who  was  killed  in  a  car  accident  on 
January  15... Eric  Marcy  graduated  from  Seton  Hall 
University  School  of  Law  last  June,  passed  the  New 
Jersey  bar  exam  and  was  sworn  in  as  deputy  attorney 
general  in  the  New  Jersey  Division  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Appellate  Section  in  December.  Our  congratulations 
on  a  job  well  done. ..In  our  last  issue  we  reported  that 
Maryellen  Reardon  has  joined  the  faculty  at  Lafayette 
College  in  Easton,  PA.  Well,  she  certainly  isn't  letting 
any  grass  grow  under  her  feet.  Maryellen  co-authored 
two  journal  articles  recently  accepted  for  publication 
by  Psychology  Reports,  and  has  written  several 
chapters  for  a  publication  prepared  for  group  homes 
in  Ohio  serving  the  mentally  retarded  and 
developmental^  disabled.  Keep  up  the  good  work 
Maryellen. ..The  following  classmates  were  tipping 
their  glasses  high  at  the  Tangerine  Bowl  in  Orlando, 
FL  this  past  December:  Mike  "Bucky"  Godbolt,  Pattie 
(Phalen)  Godbolt,  Timmy  Flynn,  Ed  Finn,  Tommy 
Ward,  Karen  Agresti,  Tommy  Goodwin,  and  Kevin 
Cuniff.. .Steve  McGrory  is  working  in  New  York  for 
C.B.S.  Radio  Sales... Debbie  Keyes  is  a  budget  analyst 
for  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts... There  are  three 
births  to  announce  this  time  around... Kathleen 
(Devlin)  Ruggiero  and  her  husband  Tom  welcomed 
their  daughter  Holly  Anne  last  November... Douglas 
and  Cindy  (Seltzer)  Pollard  are  thrilled  to  announce 
the  birth  of  their  son.  Andrew  Scott. 
Douglas  is  employed  by  Corning  Glass  Works  in  data 
processing  management,  and  Cindy  is  presently  on 
"maternity  leave"  from  her  position  as  special 
educator  for  the  FJmira,  New  York  Public 


Schools. .and  last  but  not  least  Ed  ('76)  and  I  are 
likewise  thrilled  to  announce  the  birth  of  our  son,  Ed- 
mond  Joseph,  born  on  February  20. ..Keep  those  cards 
and  letters  coming  so  we  can  all  be  aware  of  whals 
happening  to  the  Class  of  '77. 
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REUNION 

Kathleen  Prendergasl  Burpee 
217  Burke  St. 
Easton,  PA  18042 


Spring  is  here  and  soon  the  Class  of  78  will  gather  for 
our  fifth  year  reunion.  Kathy  Messmore  is  the 
chairperson  for  our  class  reunion,  and  she  is  busy 
with  the  plans  for  Alumni  Weekend,  May  20-22,  1983. 
The  "Great  78"  Reunion  Party  will  be  held  Saturday, 
May  21,  at  the  O'Connell  House.  If  you  have  any 
questions  about  the  reunion  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Class  of  78  social  telethon  will  be  held  on  April  27 
and  your  questions  can  be  answered  then.  Also  keep 
your  eyes  on  the  mail  for  detailed  info. ..Now  for 
some  news. ..Sean  Mulcahy  left  New  York  and  his 
career  in  T,V.  production  in  Sept.  1982  to  begin  his 
training  for  the  1984  Olympics.  Sean  is  a  mamber  of 
the  National  Modern  Pentathlon  Team.  He  resides  at 
the  National  Training  Center  in  San  Antonio,  Texas 
where  he  trains  eight  hours  a  day.  Sean  is  hoping  to 
find  some  sponsors  so  that  he  can  continue  to  train  on 
a  full-time  basis.  If  any  is  interested,  contact  Sean  at 
the  training  center. ..Congragulations  to  Chris  Toomey 
who  has  been  elected  a  vice  president  and  partner  of 
the  firm  Brandel  Stephens  and  Co.  Inc.,  Orlando, 
FL... Robert  O'Mahony  is  currently  working  for  Mer- 
rill Lynch  in  Manhattan.  He  previously  worked  as  a 
mutual  fund  account  rep.  for  Dreyfus  Service 
Corp... William  McKeon  is  a  senior  at  New  England 
Law  School,  and  he  was  recently  awarded  the 
American  Jurisprudence  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Evidence.  William  is  employed  as  a  legal  assistant  in 
the  Bristol  County  D.A.'s  office  in  New  Bedford.  He 
and  his  wife  Collette  live  in  Westporl...  Michael 
McManama  married  Cathleen  O'Halloran  in  Aug. 
1982.  They  are  living  in  Newton.  Michael  works  for 
H.P.  Hood  in  Boston  and  he  is  studying  for  his  MBA 
in  Suffolk  U... Kevin  O'Malley  is  a  real  estate  broker 
for  Peter  Elliot  Co.  in  Needhani...Mark  Gilcreast  is  at- 
tending Western  New  England  Law  School  in  Spr- 
ingfield...Jack  O'Doherty  is  a  real  estate  broker  for 
Boston  Common  Realty.  Jack  is  planning  to  run  in  his 
third  consecutive  Boston  Marathon  this  spring.  Good 
Luck... Peter  and  Meg  (Fahy)  Galligan  are  living  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  Peter  works  for  the 
American  Security  Bank  and  Meg  teaches  and  coaches 
at  Georgetown  U.. .Peter  Flynn  is  living  in  Brighton 
and  working  in  Waltham  with  the  law  firm  Flynn  and 
Flynn,  doing  legal  research... Congratulations  to 
Michael  and  Karen  (Quinn)  Regan  who  became  the 
parents  of  a  son,  Patrick  John,  this  past  Nov. ..Sean 
King  is  a  Lt.J.G.  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  and  his  wife 
Kathy  and  daughter  Megan  live  in  Oak  Harbor,  WA 
where  they  recently  purchased  a  home... Michael 
Livingstone  after  graduating  from  BC  law  in  1981. 
started  his  own  law  firm  in  New  Bedford.  He 
specializes  in  domestic  relations,  probate  and  estate 
work.  Also  since  1982,  Michael  has  been  serving  as 
the  counsel  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  at  the  State 
House  in  Boston.  He  has  charge  of  the  committee 
staff,  and  has  the  final  responsibility  for  all  committee 
legislation.  This  past  December.  Michael  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  an  assistant  city  solicitor  for  the  city  ot 
New  Bedford.  He  and  his  wife  Phyllis  and  their  son 
Michael,  Jr.  live  in  New  Bedford  where  they  have  pur- 
chased a  home.  Michael  and  Phyllis  are  expecting  their 
second  child  in  May.  They  also  recently  purchased  a 
summer  home  on  the  Sconticut  Neck  in  Fairhaven. 
They  invite  classmates  to  drop  by  if  in  the 
area. ..That's  all  for  this  issue.  See  you  at  the  reunion. 


Going  for  gold 

Like  many  young  Americans.  Sean 
Mulcahy  '78,  dreams  about  winning  a 
gold  medal  in  the  Olympics. 

But  while  most  people  stop  at  dream- 
ing, Mulcahy  is  putting  his  dream  to  the 
test.  The  26-year-old,  former  Boston 
College  basketball  player  from  Beth- 
page,  NY,  gave  up  a  full-time  job  to 
pursue  the  elusive  gold. 

To  grab  it.  he  will  ride,  fence,  swim 
shoot,  and  run.  Sean  Mulcahy  has 
chosen  for  his  Olympic  goal,  the 
modern  pentathlon,  a  blend  of  five 
sports  originally  aimed  at  testing  the 
skills  needed  by  nineteenth  century 
military  couriers.  The  winner  is  the 
athlete  who  accumulates  the  most  points 
in  all  five  events  during  the  tour-day 
competition. 

"I  first  heard  about  the  pentathlon 
while  1  was  still  a  sophomore  at  BC" 
said  Mulchahy.    1  found  the  sport  an  in- 
credible challenge,  but  I  was  playing 
basketball  then.  It  was  three  years  after 
I  graduated  before  I  found  the  chance  to 
pursue  the  sport  full  time." 

Full  time  meant  quitting  his  job  in 
television  production  in  New  York  City 
and  moving  to  San  Antonio.  Texas,  to 
try  out  at  the  US  Modern  Pentathlon 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 

The  modern  pentathlete  must  ride  an 
unfamiliar  horse  through  a  complicated 
jumping  course,  fence  in  as  many  as  60 
one-touch  epee  matches,  swim  in  a 
300-meter  freestyle  race,  fire  20  pistol 
shots  at  a  revolving  target  and  finally, 
run  in  a  4.000  meter,  cross-countrv  race. 
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lay  Clean- 
11  Pond  St. 
Needham,  MA  021°: 


Greetings  classmates,  here  s  what  s  happening:  George 
Harrington  and  his  wife  Cecile  T.  Laferrier  '79  are  liv- 
ing in  Cray.  NC.  George  is  working  as  a  corporate  in- 
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ternal  auditor  for  the  McM  Corp... Leslie  Vensel  is  in 
medical  school  at  Cornell  University  in  New  York, 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  fellow  B.C.ers  in  the 
area...Michele  Thomas  received  a  master's  degree  in 
political  science  from  the  University  of  Connecticut 
last  January.  She  is  employed  by  the  department  of 
the  treasury  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Hart- 
ford, while  working  on  an  MBA  program  part-time  at 
UCONN.. .Kevin  Worley  is  working  for  Nuclear 
Metals,  Inc.  in  Concord,  MA  as  a  contract  financial 
analyst  in  the  program  management 
department... Maria  P.  Cosentino  will  be  graduating 
from  New  England  School  of  Law  this  May,  and  is 
working  part-time  as  a  legal  intern  for  the  Mass 
Energy  Ofice.. .Sally  Juda  received  an  MS  in  human 
genetics  last  December  from  the  University  of  Pitt- 
sburgh's Graduate  School  of  Public  Health,  and  is 
working  as  a  cytogenetirist  at  Magee  Women's 
Hospital.. .Mary  Kay  Hurley  is  engaged  to  be  married 
this  July... Michael  Dillion  has  been  promoted  to  assis- 
tant manager  at  the  Empire  Savings  Bank  in  Buffalo, 
NY  and  is  pursuing  an  MBA  at  Canisius 
College. ..Diane  di  Scipio  is  working  as  sales  represen- 
tative for  Procter  and  Gamble  in  the  New  Jersey 
area. ..Michael  Mondello  is  also  working  for  Procter 
and  Gamble  as  a  district  field  representative  in  the 
Boston  area.  Mike  served  as  a  judge  during  the 
Homecoming  Tailgate  Contest,  and  was  well  received 
as  he  did  a  great  job  trying  a  little  bit  of 
everything... Tammy  Gmerek  is  studying  for  her  MBA 
at  the  University  of  Buffalo... Robert  D.  Bejoian  is 
working  as  a  commercial  lending  trainee  for  the 
Mellon  Bank,  N.A.  in  Pittsburgh,  PA. ..Michael  P. 
Seidman  is  at  New  York  University  Dental 
School. ..Linda  J.  Gavin  is  attending  graduate  school 
at  Suffolk  University. ..Joanne  Mazzrolle  is  employed 
as  a  senior  technical  associate  at  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  in  New  Jersey... Michele  Thomas  is  in 
graduate  school  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut. ..Joan  Tomaceski  is  working  as  a 
marketing  representative  for  CNA  Insurance  Co.  and 
living  in  Quincy,  MA. ..Jane  Byron  is  working  as  an 
assistant  cashier  at  Tanners  National  Bank  and  living 
in  Woburn,  MA. ..Bill  Lavoie  is  working  as  a  senior 
field  representative  market  research  for  the  A.C. 
Nielsen  Company,  and  living  in  Rochester,  NY. ..Lynn 
Francis  is  working  as  an  R.N.  in  the  IC  unit  of  Jordan 
Hospital  in  Plymouth,  MA... David  Musket  is  a  doc- 
toral student  at  Cornell  University  Graduate  School  of 
Medical  Sciences... Reid  Murray  is  an  assistant 
treasurer  in  the  institutional  banking  department  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York... Monica 
Hunter  is  working  in  a  marketing  position  for  Nixdorf 
Computer  while  pursuing  an  MBA  at 
Northeastern... Kathie  Greanay  is  employed  as  a 
para  legal  legal  secretary  for  the  law  firm  of  Wheatley 
and  Wollesen  in  Washington,  DC,  and  is  working 
towards  a  master's  in  paralegal  studies  at  George 
Washington  University... Jane  Seidl  is  at  the  UCONN 
Law  School... Dennis  Markell  is  an  account  represen- 
tative group  sales  for  the  Travelers  Insurance,  Co.  in 
Buffalo,  NY. ..Eileen  M.  O'Brien  was  vacationing  in 
Ireland  last  summer,  and  is  employed  as  an  associate 
rate  Economist  for  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.  in 
the  rate  and  regulatory  affairs  department  in  DC... Liz 
Barletta  is  also  working  in  Washington,  DC  for  the 
U.S.  Government  as  a  document  analyst.  Both  Eileen 
and  Liz  are  keeping  in  touch  with  quite  a  few 
classmates  in  the  DC  area... Joe  Decaminada  is  in  law 
school  at  Creighton  University  Law  School  in  Omaha, 
NE... Sally  Ann  Horton  is  a  teacher  at  the  Newton 
Day  Care  center... Anne  Marie  (Taglione)  Simonelli  is 
a  special  education  teacher  in  the  Warwick  Public 
School  system  in  RI... Richard  Belinski  is  working  as  a 
teacher,  with  special  students  that  have  behavior  pro- 
blems, at  the  Arnesbury  Middle  School  in  Amesbury, 
MA... John  Ferrante  is  working  as  a  hearings  officer 
for  the  City  of  Boston  and  attending  New  England 
School  of  Law... Michael  J.  Kelley  and  Terry  A.  Tsao 
were  married  last  summer.  Mike  is  a  student  in  a  joint 
MD-Ph.D.  program  at  the  University  of  Louisville 
School  of  Medicine  planning  to  specialize  in  clinical 
pharmacology.  Terry  is  employed  by  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  as  an  assistant  pension  ad- 
ministrator... Kerry  John  McGowan  is  serving  as  a 


teacher  for  the  Peace  Corps  in  ThiaIand...Ted  Mascola 
is  working  as  a  special  educator  for  Clarkstown 
Schools  in  NY... Anne  Baccari  is  working  as  a  teacher 
for  Kindercare,  a  day  care  center,  and  living  in  Quin- 
cy, MA... Beth  Coan  is  a  group  managerdomestics 
division  for  Gimbel  Bros,  in  New  Jersey... Trish 
Mahler  McHale  is  working  as  a  sales  specialist  for 
Campbell  Soup  Company,  and  was  married  to  Jack 
McHale  in  April  1982.. .Mary  (Farrell)  Berubie  is  a  law 
student  at  Franklin  Pierce  Law  Center  in  Concord, 
NH...Mary  Ellen  Roche  is  working  as  an  account  ex- 
ecutive for  American  Bell,  Inc.  in  the  Boston 
area... Guy  Nicastri  and  Monica  Dolan  are  planning  to 
be  married  this  summer.  Guy  is  attending  Georgetown 
Medical  School.  Monica  is  a  senior  accountant  with 
Ernst  and  Whinney  in  Washington,  DC... Janice 
Kasparian  is  employed  as  a  bacteriology  lab  technician 
at  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  Boston. 
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Allison  Mitchell 
200  Shore  Drive 
Oakdale,  NY  11769 


Susan  Brown  Madden  and  husband  Jerry  ('79)  had  a 
son  this  past  September,  and  recently  bought  a  house 
in  Concord,  NH.  Susan  is  a  part-time  nurse  at  Con- 
cord Hospital... Tracy  Quinn  began  a  job  in  January 
doing  promotion  for  the  National  Committee,  Arts  for 
the  Handicapped  in  DC.  It's  an  educational  affiliate  of 
the  Kennedy  Center,  and  Tracy  is  working  on  their 
Natl  Awareness  Campaign... Jamie  Dahill  is  a 
marketing  rep.  with  Manville  Building  Materials  in 
Providence... Steve  Guyott  and  Sharon  Bray  are  finan- 
cial analysts  for  Colonial  Bank  in  New  Haven. ..Mike 
Melloy  is  working  for  the  County  Attorney,  and 
Valerie  Witterhold  is  a  nurse  in  Wilmington,  DE...Jack 
Garland  spent  a  year  as  an  aide  for  Congressman 
Brian  Donnelly,  and  recently  started  an  exercise 
business  called  Relaxercise...Joe  Carney  is  now  chief 
accountant  for  St.  John  of  God  Hospital  in 
Brighton... Steve  Sideri  is  the  president  of  his  own  cor- 
poration called  Ad  Tech  Industries  in  Lynn,  MA. 
Steve  and  wife  Paula  ('82)  had  their  first  child, 
Domenic,  last  Nov.  Diane  Fleischer  and  Jeanne 
McGarvie  are  living  in  downtown  Hoboken.  Jeanne  is 
working  on  Wall  Street  for  Spear,  Leeds  &  Kellogg, 
and  Diane  is  job-hunting  after  leaving  a  public  rela- 
tions firm...Deirdre  Flanagan  is  a  nurse  in  NJ...Lynn 
Schneider  is  a  nurse  in  Boston... Linda  Pelliccia  is 
engaged  to  be  married  this  summer,  and  is  working 
for  General  Mills  in  NY... After  living  in  Rochester, 
NY,  Pittsburgh,  and  a  five-week  backpacking  trip  in 
Europe  with  Dan  O'Connor,  Mike  Shea  has  settled 
down  (for  2-4  years  anyway!)  in  Ann  Arbor,  MI. 
Mike  is  a  technical  sales  rep  in  Kodak's  Graphics 
Market  Division.  Dan  O'Connor  spent  seven  months 
in  Europe,  and  is  now  working  for  American  Airlines 
in  Hartford,  CT...Jack  Driscoll  and  Patty  Bardwil  are 
both  working  for  Texas  Instruments... Mark  and 
Jeanne  (Nightingale)  Teresi  were  married  Oct.  '81  and 
are  living  in  Dallas,  TX.  Jeanne  is  a  nurse  at  a 
Children's  Hospital,  and  Mark  just  received  his 
master's  in  hospital  administration. ..I  will  be  spending 
the  first  half  of  the  summer  at  Hunton  &  Williams  law 
firm  in  Richmond,  VA,  and  the  second  half  at  Akin, 
Gump  in  Dallas;  I  hope  to  see  some  of  you  in  my 
travels!  Please  keep  those  letters  coming — I  still 
haven't  heard  from  many  of  you. 


EVENING 


Jane  T.Crimlisk,  '74 


113  Sherman  Road 
COLLEGE     Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

Virginia  K.  Mclntyre  '72  resides  in  Canton  with  her 
husband  and  three  sons:  Stephen,  David,  and  Paul. 
Virginia  has  recently  returned  to  work  in  the  field  of 
real  estate.  She  is  employed  by  Jack  Conway  Real 
Estate  in  the  Canton  vicinity.  Give  Virginia  a 
call... Carol  East  '76  is  presently  enrolled  as  a  full-time 
student  of  social  work  at  Boston  College.  Carol  will 
be  graduating  in  May.  Congratulations  and  best  of 
luck,  Carol... John  Mitchell  '69  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed New  England  regional  sales  manager  for  Syn- 
tax Corpopthalmics.  John  resides  in  Canton  with  his 
wife  Lorraine  who  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the 


school  committee.  They  have  three  children: 
Christopher,  Erin,  and  John.  Congratulations,  John 
and  Lorraine. ..Lawrence  Eger  '77,  of  North 
Weymouth,  is  recuperating  from  surgery.  Hope  you 
will  soon  be  back  in  good  health,  Larry.. .Linneah 
Welch  '82  is  working  part-time  for  Channel  4's  "Peo- 
ple are  Talking,"  and  resides  in  West  Roxbury  with 
her  husband,  Jim,  and  Andrea  and  Daniel.  I'm  sure 
that  Linneah  would  love  to  hear  from  you  if  you  have 
a  topic  of  controversial  interest  that  would  be  worth 
televising... It  was  great  seeing  so  many  people  at  Pier 
4,  and  I  certainly  would  appreciate  hearing  from  more 
evening  college  graduates... Enjoy  the  beauty  of  spr- 
ingtime. 

DEATHS 

Walter  A.  Falvey,  Sr.  '19,  Belmont.  Jan.  23 

Henry  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Sr.  '19,  Holyoke,  March  19 

Leo  J.  Callanan  '21,  Silver  Spring,  MD,  Jan.  '82 

Hon.  C.  Arthur  Cusick  '22,  Blythe,  CA.,  Jan.  7 

Thomas  M.  Connelly,  D.M.D.  '24,  Milton,  March  10 

George  L.  Graham  '25,  W.  Hollywood,  FL.,  Sept.  '82 

Sr.  M.  Margaret  Louise  Murray,  C.S.J.  EC'29,  Fram- 

ingham,  Jan.  24 

Robert  F.  Martin  '30,  Lawrence,  Dec.  1,  '82 

Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Sr.  '31,  Lexington,  March  9 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  F.  Griffin  '31,  Erie,  PA.,  Jan. 

8 

Ralph  W.  Mallett,  Esq.  '31,  Everett,  Feb.  7 

Raymond  F.  Cahill,  S.J.  WES'33,  Hyannis,  Feb.  '83 

John  J.  Costello  '33,  Lexington,  June  16,  '82 

James  F.  Moynihan,  S.J.  GA&S'33,  Chestnut  Hill,  Jan. 

9 

Reynold  L.  Brown  '34,  Weston,  Feb.  15 

Thomas  J.  Kelly,  S.J.  WES'36,  Wheeling,  IL.,  March  8 

Joseph  J.  Ranieri  '36,  San  Diego,  CA.,  May  25,  '81 

William  F.  Hillier,  Jr.,  M.D.  '38,  Bluefield,  WV.,  May 

25,  '82 

Edmund  J.  Coan.  Sr.  '39,  Weston,  Jan.  31 

Francis  J.  McDermott  '39,  Arlington,  March  15 

Dr.  Sara  B.  Dreney,  GA&S'39,  Spencer,  March  2 

Francis  L.  Zona  '40,  San  Mateo,  CA.,  Feb.  28 

William  E.  Connors  '41,  Dorchester,  Jan.  7 

Rt.  Rev.  George  V.  Kerr  '41,  S.  Weymouth,  Jan.  23 

Thomas  M.  Lannon,  S.J.  GA&S'41.  Chestnut  Hill. 

Jan.  20 

Katherine  F.  Lomax,  GA&S'43,  Fall  River,  Dec.  17, 

'82. 

Edward  L.  Madden,  Jr.  '43,  E.  Weymouth,  Feb.  10 

Richard  J.  Schoenfeld,  Jr.,  Esq.  '43,  Chestnut  Hill, 

March  27 

Sr.  M.  Felicitas  Bassett,  O.P.  GA&S'48,  Watertown, 

Feb.  25 

Francis  J.  McElhiney,  Esq.  L'48,  N.  Providence,  RL, 

Jan.  13 

Joseph  C.  McMahon  '48,  Windsor,  CT.,  August  28, 

'81 

Bernard  M.  Collins  '49,  Hudson,  Jan.  23 

Richard  A.  Burke  '50,  Andover,  Feb.  24 

Alfred  S.  Gulla  '50,  Walpole,  Feb.  9 

Sherman  C.  Lashua  '50,  Wexford,  PA.,  August  23,  '82 

Thomas  M.  Joyce  '52,  Westwood,  Feb.  24 

Robert  J.  Bethoney  '55,  Abington,  Mar.  6 

John  J.  Connolly  '55,  Dorchester,  Jan.  '83 

David  P.  Dunn,  M.D.  '56,  Philadelphia,  Dec. 

17,  '82 

Griffin  S.  Fallon,  Jr.  '58,  Wellesley,  Feb.  8 

Harry  A.  McCormick  '59,  Andover,  Mar.  9 

Ralph  J.  Carrigan,  Esq.  L'60,  Fairfax,  VA., 

Oct.  11,  '82 

Salvatore  R.  Prato  '63,  Somerville,  June  '82 

Donald  J.  Cuff  '64,  Westport,  CT.,  Feb.  1 

Catherine  Ann  Gillis  GA&S'65,  W.  Roxbury, 

March  17 

Robert  M.  Hampton  '67,  Ridgefield,  CT., 

March  18 

Paul  M.  Murphy  '69,  Franklin,  March  14 

John  M.  Devlin  MBA'70,  Marlboro,  Feb.  20 

Richard  J.  McAdam  GA&S75,  Brookline, 

March  12 

John  P.  Balch  76,  E.  Windsor  Hill,  CT„  Oct. 

'82 

Arthur  F.  Hardy,  Jr.  77,  Atlanta,  GA.,  Jan.  16 

Don  W.  Graziadei  GA&S79,  W.  Hartford, 

CT.,  Sept.  20,  '82 
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OUT  OF  SIGHT— No,  not  the  audience  at  a  '50s  movie,  but  some  of  the  200  faculty  who 
turned  out  April  11  in  McGuinn  Auditorium  for  a  3-D  presentation  on   The  Molecular 
Architecture  of  Life."  The  lecture,  second  in  a  recently  inaugurated  Faculty  Seminar  Series. 
was  given  by  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  Evan  Kantrowitz,  who  is  profiled  in  this 
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Aspartate  transcarbamylase  molecule, 
20  million  times  life-size,  see  page  10 
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